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MANAGEMENT OF OUR NATION’S FORESTS 
AND CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING 
HEALTHY FORESTS 


TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1997 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Forests and Forest Health, 

Committee on Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:05 p.m., in room 
1324, Longworth House Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. 
Helen Chenoweth (Chair of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Subcommittee on Forests and Forest 
Health will come to order. The Subcommittee is meeting today to 
hear testimony on what criteria should be used to determine if a 
forest is healthy or unhealthy, and what management tools would 
be considered the most appropriate to maintain or improve forest 
health. 

Under Rule 4(g) of the committee rules, any oral opening Statee 
ments at hearings are limited to the Chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority member. This will allow us to hear from our witnesses soon- 
er and help members to keep their schedules. Therefore, if other 
members have statements, they can be included in the hearing 
record under unanimous consent. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HELEN CHENOWETH, A U.S. REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FROM IDAHO; AND CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

FORESTS AND FORESTS HEALTH 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I am pleased to be conducting this hearing. 
The Subcommittee has invited a broad range of witnesses to testify 
on the criteria to determine if a forest is healthy or unhealthy, and 
how to improve or maintain forest health. 

It is my desire to use this forum as an education tool for the Sub- 
committee to listen to a broad range of interests as well as to sub- 
stantiate and to form a hearing record. 

We are fortunate to have with us today the caliber of witnesses 
representing the Forest Service, academia, local government, in- 
dustry, and the environmental community. The subject of forest 
health has become a matter of great concern to us all. Forest 
health has been defined in many different ways to express impor- 
tant values obtained from forests. 

Many attitudes and policies during the past century have con- 
tributed to the forests’ present condition. The forests that seem to 
be at most serious risk today are those developed under a historic 
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cycle of high-frequency, low-intensity wildfire. Nearly 100 years of 
fire exclusion following thousands of years of management of the 
same forests by the use of fire by Native Americans has led to 
many crowded and unhealthy forests. Rather than the high-fre- 
quency, low-intensity wildfires of those days, today’s wildfires are 
larger, hotter, more lethal to vegetation, more damaging to topsoils, 
and exceptionally dangerous to human settlements and property. 

Although the majority of forest health problems and the resulting 
large, damaging fires are found on the public lands of the west, in- 
troduced non-native forest pests such as the gypsy moth and Dutch 
elm disease in the east have also created serious threats to forest 
health across the United States, including all of these criteria. 

It is my desire to obtain information from this hearing that will 
be helpful to the Subcommittee as we move forward with improving 
the health of our nation’s forests. I would also like to point out that 
it was my desire to have as broad a range as possible of interests 
and expertise represented at today’s hearing. Although as I pointed 
out, we have a highly qualified list of witnesses, I would like to 
note that I extended invitations to more members of the environ- 
mental community to testify, but because of reasons known to them 
only, only one representative could attend today, and we certainly 
welcome him. 

I look forward to the testimony and will recognize the ranking 
minority member when he does get back from New York. Rep- 
resentative Hinchey is on his way in from New York, and will be 
joining us when he arrives. 

At this time, I would like to recognize Mr. Kildee for any opening 
statement he may have. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Madame Chairman, for recognizing me. 
I really have no opening statement, just look forward to learning 
what we can learn about the genuine health of our forests, part of 
our national patrimony, and thank you for having the hearing. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Kildee. I would like to intro- 
duce the new Chief of the Forest Service, Michael Dombeck, and 
his assistant. Director Ann Bartuska. As explained in our first 
hearing, it is the intention of the Chairman to place all outside wit- 
nesses under oath. 

This is a formality of the committee that is meant to assure open 
and honest discussion and should not affect the testimony given by 
witnesses. I believe all of the witnesses were informed of this be- 
fore appearing here today, and they have each been provided a 
copy of the committee rules. 

Mr. Dombeck, if you will stand and raise your right hand, I will 
administer the oath. 

Do you solemnly swear or affirm under the penalty of perjury 
that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Dombeck. I will. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Let me remind the witnesses that 
under our committee rules they must limit their oral statements to 
five minutes, but that their entire statement will appear in the 
record. We will also allow the entire panel to testify before ques- 
tioning the witnesses. 
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The Chairman now recognizes Mr. Dombeck, and, without regard 
to what the rules say, we are anxious to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL DOMBECK, CHIEF, FOREST SERV- 
ICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; AC- 
COMPANIED BY ANN BARTUSKA, DIRECTOR, FOREST 

HEALTH PROTECTION 

Mr. Dombeck. Thank you for that introduction, and I have to say 
I am pleased to appear before the Subcommittee for the first time 
as Chief of the Forest Service. I want you to know that Dr. Ann 
Bartuska here with me is here as an expert. She is our director of 
the forest health protection staff and knows all of the details. 

I would like to begin my testimony by giving three brief exam- 
ples just to demonstrate that we do have tools and we know many 
of the things we have to do. I would like to start out with an exam- 
ple from the south. 

The southern pine, the longleaf pine, was considered probably 
the most valuable in terms of wood quality products, aesthetically 
pleasing, fire-resistant species, resistant to insect diseases and at- 
tacks. 

In pre-settlement times, we had something in the neighborhood 
of 60,000,000 acres of longleaf pine stands. By the early 1900’s, 
that was reduced to about 3,000,000 acres due to fire exclusion and 
conversion of forest lands to agriculture uses. Because of the man- 
agement technologies today, the Forest Service is making progress 
in restoring the longleaf pine ecosystems and it is a priority in that 
part of the country. We are establishing new stands that provide 
a wide array of social and economic benefits as well as just the 
beauty of the forest. 

The second example I would like to give has to do with white 
pine blister rust. From 1909 and 1910, white pine blister rust came 
to this country and contaminated nursery stocks. It first affected 
Idaho and was discovered around Coeur D’Alene in about 1923. 
Then it spread throughout the west, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and Montana, and as you know, the white pine was often known 
as the tree that built America from the standpoint of its value. 

In the 1950’s, we began a successful effort, a breeding program 
to develop blister rust-resistant stocks because many of the original 
stands have been decimated as a result of this disease. Today, we 
are restoring white pine stands and white pine ecosystems in many 
ares of the west, so this is another example of genetics and the im- 
portance of disease and those kinds of studies that are going on. 

The third example I would like to mention is an issue that you 
are so familiar with in your home State. Last week, I spent some 
time in the west looking firsthand at some of the forest health 
issues, and you have already described in your opening statement 
some of the problems associated with overstocked stands. 

In the Boise National Forest in your State, they are moving 
ahead with a wide variety of tools to get on top of the issue, and 
I would like to say that it is important that we use all of the tools 
at our disposal to deal with the forest health issues from salvage 
logging to thinning to fuel reduction to prescribed burning. 

I looked at examples of mowing when I was out in Deschutes Na- 
tional Forest, and one striking thing that I saw there that also ap- 
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plies to the entire west is the Skeleton Fire, on the outskirts of 
Bend where 19 homes burned in the wildland/fire interface. 

We spent some $1,600 an acre suppressing that fire, whereas 
many of the management practices we could have used to avoid 
that type of situation as we move forward are much less costly 
than that. 

For example, we can do prescribed burning in some cases for $20 
to $50 an acre, so I just list those as examples to say that we do 
have the tools and we need to use all the tools and we need to work 
with communities in a positive way. 

I guess the message I would like to leave the Subcommittee with 
is that we can accelerate the healing of our forests, and we can do 
so in a balanced and measured way. Because the consequences of 
inaction far outweigh the fiscal costs of the needs for restoration, 
catastrophic events, fires, floods, landslides seem to be occurring at 
increasing frequencies with ever more devastating consequences. 

Noxious weeds are diminishing the productivity of hundreds of 
thousands of acres of public land. The devastating fires are increas- 
ingly encroaching on the urban/forest interface. Last year alone, 
over 6,000,000 acres of public land burned. 

Healthy forests provide the resiliency to minimize the severe con- 
sequences of these events, and without decisive actions, these prob- 
lems will only get worse. I want to say that restoration will not be 
quick, and in fact will be expensive, but we must look to these sorts 
of activities as investments in the land, investments that will im- 
mediately reduce the cost of catastrophic fire and, in the long run, 
greatly enhance forest productivity, health, and diversity. 

It took many decades to get where we are today, and it will take 
years to get to where we need to go. With that, I would be happy 
to answer any questions you have. 

[Statement of Michael Dombeck may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Chief Dombeck. I appreciate hear- 
ing from you. Dr. Bartuska, do you have any comments to make 
or are you here to assist in any questions that might need your ex- 
pertise? 

Ms. Bartuska. I am primarily here to assist in any questions. 
I will make one comment as to the criteria with regard to under- 
standing what the health of the forests are. 

We have programs in place to try to describe that so we know 
what the current condition is and where we are going in the future, 
and I think that is particularly critical in order to identify the 
areas of highest priority and highest risk, and part of our under- 
standing on the national forests helps us do that, but also, we are 
trying to put that into national context using the Santiago Agree- 
ment which is a way internationally to define what the health of 
forests are and sustainability of communities. 

So part of our criteria for understanding where these forests are 
going is to identify current conditions and trends. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Can you tell me what the Santiago Agreement 
may list as far as criteria for healthy forests? 

Ms. Bartuska. It involves a whole combination of biological cri- 
teria such as productivity of the forest lands, extent of forest lands, 
whether or not you have high fire risk. 
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It also speaks to the stability and sustainability of communities, 
so there are economic factors. The ability to sustain small commu- 
nities and large communities, the contributions to the GNP would 
be included, so it is a whole array of criteria dealing with health 
of ecosystems but also health of communities. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Dr. Bartuska, when we think of actual forest 
health, which I think we have tried to confine our thinking in this 
committee to include community stability as it so very important 
to us, but in terms of restoring forest health to the forests, can you 
give me a little more detail with regard to the Santiago Agreement, 
if that is the criteria that you will be looking at? 

Ms. Bartuska. I don’t have all the details of those criteria. We 
can send that to you. 

I will say that of seven main biological criteria, there is one spe- 
cifically dealing with forest health, and the measures of that in- 
clude extent and condition of the forest lands, mortality balanced 
against growth, conditions of soil productivity, so it would be fairly 
traditional within our own monitoring programs, traditional meas- 
ures, but there are also some dealing with other criteria, other 
characteristics of the system, and I don’t have all those details with 
me. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. In terms of having our own chief be able to 
make the decisions about the forests, what would the Santiago 
Agreement do with regard to his ability to make decisions on our 
forests in America? Chief Dombeck. 

Mr. Dombeck. I look at Ann as the expert on the Santiago 
Agreement, but I look at it as more of the umbrella concepts, sort 
of the macro approach that then we would build those or other con- 
cepts that we would apply to different geographic areas based upon 
differences in species composition, differences in precipitation, dif- 
ferences in elevation, and all those other types of things then be- 
come nested in those overall, overarching concepts that apply 
broad-scale. 

I see it as an umbrella that is as much a communication and 
education tool. We are, I believe, in the United States with the aca- 
demic institutions, such as places like the University of Idaho — 
who I understand did the bulk of the research along with the For- 
est Service on the white pine blister rust issue that I used as an 
example, along with the Forest Service and industry and many oth- 
ers — ^we in this country are the experts on this issue, and many, 
many other countries look to us for technical expertise, for advice 
on these kinds of issues, and I have got to say one more thing 
about your home State where the national interagency fire is an- 
other example of, these are the experts from the standpoint of 
wildland fire fighting and incident command. We have this level of 
expertise in this country that is sought after by the international 
community, and it is something that we should be proud of. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I think you can probably gather from the line 
of questioning that you are receiving that we want you to have au- 
thority and be unencumbered to make decisions about forest health 
in the future. I would be very interested in receiving more informa- 
tion with regard to the relationship there. 

We have a situation in northern Idaho right now that I might 
use as an example to see if it is something that could be moved 
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ahead, and that is that on November 29, we had a very interesting 
phenomenon that occurred with regard to the weather. We had a 
very, very cold air inversion that settled in the northern part of 
Idaho and northeastern Washington, and then we had warm rain 
above, and the rain came through and rained ice for eight hours. 
We had ice buildup in the trees. 

By the time the ice buildup reached up to two and a half tons 
in the crowns of these trees, sometimes trees 175 to 200 years old, 
so they were native species, the trees would break right below the 
last green limb, and it also occurred in the trees averaging 30 to 
50 years old. They all broke about 30 feet off the ground, and that 
presents an emergency situation with regard to forest health, be- 
cause we don’t just have the normal fuel load on the forest floor. 
We have 25 to 30 percent of the forest on the floor now from that 
ice damage spanning Mr. Nethercutt’s district as well as mine and 
some moving into Montana. 

Are we in a situation where a decision can be made at your level 
or the level of Missoula, Montana, and Portland, Oregon, where we 
can get in and clean that up so we won’t have a lot of fire damage 
and insect and disease moving in which would happen in this cir- 
cumstance? 

Mr. Dombeck. Let me say that actually, I saw some of that, not 
the damage in the area that you speak of, but damage similar to 
that when I was in eastern Oregon, and it is not unlike the hurri- 
canes that hit the southeast that will take a swath through the for- 
est. 

My hope is that our policies are such that our experts are on the 
land, that we have the ability and the flexibility, the processes to 
make these kind of decisions by the resource managers on the land 
working with the local people in that situation. 

Now, I assume that that would be in Regional Forester 
Salwasser’s area and I will check with him, but I assume that he 
and the forest supervisors and rangers are taking a look at that sit- 
uation as we speak. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much, and welcome to your 
new job. I have appreciated working with you and your staff very 
much. 

Mr. Dombeck. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I would like to call on the gentleman from 
Colorado now. Mr. Schaffer. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you, Madame Chairman. I have a couple 
questions and I would like to start out just on the whole topic of 
controlled burns, a big issue out in my State of Colorado, as you 
may well imagine. 

We have great concern over air quality, and there are many com- 
munities in the range of the State that are in any given year just 
one or two days away from being considered nonattainment areas, 
and when Secretary Babbitt had mentioned, for example, the in- 
creased effort on forest burns and a considerable portion of our 
State includes federally managed lands, and that affects that 
range. 

I would just like to find out first, your thoughts about that par- 
ticular management practice in the first place, but secondly, what 
I need to hear is just some assurances that the air quality stand- 
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ards in our State are being considered, that there is a plan to ac- 
commodate those standards and help us maintain our attainment 
of those standards, and that there is a commitment to work with 
our State hand in hand just as these projects may be carried out. 

Mr. Dombeck. Let me say that air quality has been a significant 
issue associated with prescribed fire, that has been broadly dis- 
cussed, and the one reality is that in using a prescribed fire, we 
do have control over fires, oftentimes. They are planned with the 
particular wind direction in mind and to work within windows of 
opportunity based on whatever the local conditions are, whereas, if 
we deal with the disaster of the uncontrolled fire that we just have 
Mother Nature take its course, that leads us then into a situation 
where we have no control, no ability to manage the situation. 

What we have been doing is working with the Environmental 
Protection Agency. Our local folks are working with the State agen- 
cies to work with the windows of opportunity, to identify the win- 
dows of opportunity that they have so we make sure all of the situ- 
ations, the air quality, the safety precautions, all of those kinds of 
things are taken into consideration. It is very important that we 
do that. 

Mr. Schaffer. Colorado is in the process right now of passing 
State legislation that would give the State authority that was 
granted to States under the Clean Air Act to require Federal facili- 
ties to reduce emissions coming from Federal lands. 

Are you familiar with that legislation or that effort among af- 
fected States and do you see any reason that there would be any 
kind of controversy or conflict at all? 

Mr. Dombeck. I am not familiar with Colorado’s specific legisla- 
tion and much of the clean air issues, of course, fall under the ju- 
risdiction of the EPA, but what I will say is that the direction that 
we are going in, and I believe fairly aggressively, and the State of 
Colorado has been in the lead in this issue, is the Federal agencies 
are working with the States and the counties from the standpoint 
of planning, of having fire management plans of knowing how they 
are going to respond to situations in advance based upon dialog 
and plans and the interaction of the Federal agencies, the BLM, 
the Forest Service, as well as the appropriate State agencies, the 
counties, and from the standpoint of not only fire planning, but 
also from the standpoint of how they are going to respond in the 
most efficient and effective manner. 

Mr. Schaffer. I would also like to ask just with respect to plan- 
ning and plotting out these burns and how they occur, some of 
those forests are so dry right now that it is very easy to see how — 
in fact, I have heard some people in the Forest Service refer to 
burns that exceed the plan. They are called bonus burns in the in- 
dustry vernacular of sorts. 

I am curious as to how many of your staff are trained in fire sup- 
pression. 

Mr. Dombeck. Let me first say that no, there isn’t a burn that 
is not dangerous and shouldn’t be taken very, very seriously wheth- 
er it is a natural fire or a prescribed burn, and as a result of 1988, 
and the tragedies of ’94 that I was personally involved in, we have 
enhanced training and safety to an all-time high, I believe, I was 
with the Bureau of Land Management at that time, but also within 
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the Forest Service from the standpoint of the programs that we 
had with the Forest Service as they kicked off a program called 
Fire-21, which takes a look at the issues across the board associ- 
ated with fire, the funding, the training, the safety, because we 
should never, ever let anyone believe that fire is not — can be a very 
dangerous situation, especially in extreme weather conditions as 
we have learned the hard way many, many times, so the stand- 
point of training, the standpoint of safety is I think at an all-time 
high. 

But our workforces are changing, and the numbers of employees 
that are perhaps in line positions that 30 or 40 years ago maybe 
a greater proportion of them would have been smoke jumpers, 
would have been trained specifically in fire, where now, I believe 
a lesser proportion of some of our people have that training. 

Therefore, the action that we have to take is to make sure that 
we provide it so that we don’t have those gaps in skills and train- 
ing. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I thank the gentleman from Colorado, and we 
will have another round of questioning, if you have any other ques- 
tions in mind. 

The chair now recognizes Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Madame Chairman. What programs 
that would lead to forest health is the Administration seeking to 
give greater emphasis to in the 1997 budget? 

Mr. Dombeck. The following initiative would be — we are looking 
at timber stand improvement increases, I believe about an 
$11,000,000 increase in timber stand improvement. The acres 
treated would increase by about 30,000. 

We are looking at about $10,000,000 for insect disease prevention 
and suppression, and increased emphasis in fuel treatment, and in- 
creased emphasis in the watershed restoration. These are in addi- 
tion to other activities that we are involve in, the training, the 
monitoring, the research and all these areas. 

I think the point that I want to make is that we realize that in 
many cases we have to make investments in watersheds and those 
investments include a wide variety of things. We have got roads 
sometimes that need to be put to bed, sometimes that need to be 
brought up to standard; noxious weed issues that we have to deal 
with; a whole variety of forest management practices that could in- 
clude anything from salvage logging to thinning to a prescribed 
burning. 

When I was out in Deschutes National Forest last week, they 
showed me some mowing projects they were involved in, and one 
thing I would like to call your attention to is something that I have 
put in your folders just to give you a visual of some of the forest 
health situation. I think that it describes in pictures some of the 
things I am trying to describe. 

The first picture, and this is in Shasta County, California; the 
first picture shows about 1,500 stems per acre. It is a situation that 
is very dense, and in low humidity situations, very flashy from the 
standpoint of the historical situation would have been, these would 
have been probably Ponderosa pine, and because of fire suppression 
over the last 100 years, you have had an encroachment of fir spe- 
cies, and a significant fire risk. 
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The second picture shows work after some management has 
taken place there, and let me just describe the management that 
has occurred here, and that is about 2,000 to 3,000 board feet per 
acre of saw logs were removed, along with about 35 to 40 tons per 
acre of nonmerchantable material, and what we have done here 
now is reduce this to about 100 trees per acre compared to 1,500 
on the previous photo. 

Now, here, we have a photo that is eight years later, and what 
we are ready to do there is, we are ready to go in with a prescribed 
burn, giving the right weather conditions, to further reduce some 
of the fuel loading that is there because of the suppression that has 
occurred there for about 80 years. 

I guess my point is again, it is important that we use every tool 
at our disposal when we deal with this issue that we have. On the 
national forest system, we are estimating somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 39,000,000 acres is at high risk to catastrophic fire. 

Mr. Kildee. At one time when I was growing up, fire was always 
the enemy in the forest. Now, you can use fire as a friend, as help- 
ful? 

Mr. Dombeck. With great respect. Fire is a natural part of the 
ecosystem and depending on where you are, the typical situation 
in the intermountain west is that it burned every seven to 15 years 
in a low-intensity situation. 

The large, catastrophic fires may have occurred in the cycles in 
centuries rather than decades like the low-intensity fires, and these 
are the way these ecosystems evolved. Through extensive and over- 
zealous, if you will, fire suppression, the stands have changed in 
composition, leaving us with a significant issue to deal with, a seri- 
ous issue compounded by the urban/wildland interface. 

If you go around Lake Tahoe or the front range or the west slope 
or the Sierras where you have got lots of houses, and in many 
cases, very expensive houses, interspersed in these dense forests. 
The education issue that is facing us is, in some cases, you see 
cedar shake shingles on these houses. You see people that are used 
to a visual that is very dense, much like photo number one, when 
the historical situation would have been more like photo number 
three. 

So there is this education problem that goes along with the vis- 
ual landscape, and the fact that over the last several decades, we 
have preached to put every fire out, and yet, we have got to be very 
respectful of fire, because we can never assume that it cannot be 
very, very dangerous. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much. Thank you, Madame Chair- 
man. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Kildee. The chair now recog- 
nizes Mr. Vento. 

Mr. Vento. Thanks, Madame Chairwoman, and I welcome our 
new chief. I really am looking forward to working with you and I 
appreciate your testimony today. This is a tough topic, but one I 
think that merits education and I hope that we can come down 
with policy that reflects the science rather than what actually fa- 
vors our own interest. 

I appreciate your effort to come here and the Chairwoman’s ef- 
fort to put forth the hearing on an educational basis. 
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What was the time lapse between these two photographs, photo 
number two and three? Ten years? 

Mr. Dombeck. Eight years. 

Mr. Vento. Eight years. 

Mr. Dombeck. I believe. 

Mr. Vento. I was reminded — I was at a meeting on Saturday 
evening, and I was reminded by one of the foresters from the Supe- 
rior National Eorest in Minnesota. He said they had two fires up 
there this past year. One was a prescribed burn, and one was a 
natural fire that they tried to put out. 

Anyway, on the prescribed burn, they spent some $30,000 to 
$40,000, maybe even less than that. I don’t remember. It might 
have been $18,000, but on the fire that they tried to put out, they 
spent $1,200,000. 

This is one of the problems that we have. Chief, in terms of when 
we get into firefighting, we are spending an awful lot of money. Eor 
the short-term, I suppose because of the urban interface and some 
other factors we have to deal with that. 

I don’t know what they did to the air quality, but I guess they 
were obviously doing that in compliance with the laws that deal 
with air quality. 

Mr. Dombeck. Erom the standpoint of prescribed fire, oftentimes 
we can deal with somewhere in the neighborhood of $20 to $50 per 
acre in many situations; sometimes a little more than that, but 
when we get a catastrophic situation to deal with, it could go up- 
wards to $4,000 an acres. 

The fire that I reviewed earlier, last week in the Deschutes Na- 
tional Eorest that burned 19 homes in Bend at the urban/wildland 
interface there, we spent about $1,600 an acre. Erom the stand- 
point of management in advance, you can do a lot for $1,600 an 
acre. 

We need to start shifting our management practices so we can 
begin to make investments to prevent problems before they occur. 
It is sort of like watch our cholesterol before we have a heart at- 
tack. 

Mr. Vento. No one is suggesting that in life or limb. I think in 
Superior, that was not the case. I think it was just a regular fire 
that they were trying to put out. But I think that the urban inter- 
face, no one is suggesting that when those incidents arise that you 
don’t try to deal with it in terms of life and personal property and 
as I said, health. 

Mr. Dombeck. Let me just add that part of the importance of 
planning that we talked about associated with Colorado I think ap- 
plies here, because it is important that we know in advance what 
we are going to do. 

It is just like having the closest force as the most efficient way 
to deal with a fire, it is also important that we know what we need 
to do. 

I was at a situation, and this one happened to be in Arizona 
where we had a trailer park of about 1,000 residents in a very re- 
mote area that has a serious fire almost every year, and the aver- 
age expenditure is about $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 dealing with 
suppression of that fire. 
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Now we have a management plan that actually creates a mosaic 
of vegetation types to dampen the effects of the fire as well as 
through a prescribed burn or natural fire depending on where the 
lightning strikes are to actually create a zone around the commu- 
nity so that we have protection from that. 

So planning in advance and knowing how to deal with these situ- 
ations is the way to go versus having to react in the emergency 
role. 

Mr. Vento. It is a problem. I think that obviously it may not 
look as aesthetically pleasing if you happen to want to be in the 
middle of a dense forest, but that is part of the management that 
we have to advocate, I guess at the same time, and work with local 
communities to try to make certain they understand. 

Forest health is a very interesting issue. I have followed it in de- 
tail, but mostly there is an emphasis on salvage logging that tends 
to override everything else. There is a role for salvage, is there not? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, and I think it is important that we use all 
the tools and logging is certainly a tool, but what do you do when 
you are in an area where the timber values are not there to carry 
the cost of management? 

Mr. Vento. Very often, these types of salvage logging efforts — 
because of the way receipts are divided — are actually below-cost 
sales. They are money losers unless we get extremely high costs. 
If you are going to do this right, you should be using some of the 
new forestry type of plans in these areas, shouldn’t you? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, and I hope — that is certainly the direction I 
would like to have again, as I emphasized using all the tools. 

It is important that we educate people to the fact that there is 
an appropriate place for salvage logging. There are timber compa- 
nies that say to me, we would like to retool and use some of the 
lower value woods available, looking for new technologies. 

At our forest products laboratory in Madison, Wisconsin, we have 
probably 275 Ph.D.’s, some of the best minds in wood technology 
developing techniques to use lower value or poorer quality fiber for 
things in a wide variety of efficiencies. 

Mr. Vento. We are using all our aspen in Minnesota, let me tell 
you, for fiberboard and other products. I might also say, of course, 
the road restoration issue, mixed species types of reforestation, wa- 
tershed management, road restoration, these are enormously im- 
portant if you look at the damage that is occurring in terms of 
these forests. 

I think getting this on a cost basis is what the ultimate solution 
is. As I say, this is a good hearing. I am sorry I am going to be 
running back and forth, because we have another hearing on my 
Committee on Banking that Congressman Hansen is interested in. 

Thank you, Mr. Dombeck, Chief. 

Mr. Dombeck. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Vento. For a second round of 
questioning, I have just a couple of questions, Mr. Dombeck. 

I wonder, in your opinion, how would you describe modern-day 
timber harvest practices with regard to the overall health of the 
forest? 
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Mr. Dombeck. I think there are, like in all areas, a wide variety 
of practices developed in everything from helicopter logging to tech- 
niques that are less soft on the land than that sort of thing. 

In fact, I was reading about not too long ago, some mom-and-pop 
operations, like those used when I was a kid in northern Wis- 
consin, where they were still skidding logs with horses. 

I am not the logging, the engineering expert, but I hope that in 
logging technologies, just like all of the things we have been talk- 
ing about here where there is management that we continually 
strive for the best and most efficient technologies available to use. 
We are a society that the development of technology is something 
inrportant. 

We encourage that and are solidly behind that, and there are lots 
of good, progressive timber operators out there. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I assume from your answer that you really 
don’t feel — I don’t want to put words in your mouth. Do you feel 
that good, solid timber harvest practices could in any way be in 
conflict with ecosystem management plans? 

Mr. Dombeck. I think maybe they could in some situations, but 
I would venture to say that it is probably a social issue more than 
it is a technology issue. From the standpoint of the debate that I 
know that you are very familiar with whether we talk riparian 
zones, roadless areas, those kinds of things, and I think it is one 
of the most important things that the Forest Service can do. I 
would hope that the Subcommittee here and that all the interests 
would move to the areas first where there is the least controversy, 
and that as we begin to build credibility and build trust on these 
issues and confidence, because the things that we don’t know when 
we end up in these protracted debates and end up in the court sys- 
tem, that money spent on litigation doesn’t necessarily benefit the 
land or restore the ecosystem or restore the health of the forest. 

I see this in a sense as more of a social issue than it is a tech- 
nology issue, but by that I don’t mean to diminish the need to con- 
tinue the search for new and better, more efficient and effective 
technol^ies. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I am also very interested in knowing how you 
feel about grazing practices on the national forest, because you 
mentioned that over in the Deschutes Forest, they were mowing 
some of the meadows, which I think is something that can be dove- 
tailed into the whole picture of fire suppression. 

I know Teddy Roosevelt envisioned using the livestock industry 
to help keep the fuel load on the forest floor down in terms of graz- 
ing practices. 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, the specific situation that I looked at on 
Deschutes was in the coniferous forest and not a situation where 
it didn’t appear that there were opportunities for grazing in that 
forest. 

But from the standpoint of reducing fuel loading and that sort 
of thing, grazing is also a tool, and yet some of the forest health 
issues associated with — again, like the long-term fire suppression 
where we have encroachment of rangelands by pinion and juniper, 
for example, there is already a shortage of water and the competi- 
tion for water by the plants is there, and sometimes — these gradual 
changes over time based upon the way we have managed the 
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ecosystems, we need to reverse through active management prac- 
tices. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I know it must have been just as fascinating 
for you as it was for me when I first went into the Deschutes Na- 
tional Forest to see how an emerging forest establishes itself with 
the pinion pine being a pioneer species, and then behind that, we 
see the graduated growth of the forest following. 

I see I still have just a minute left. I do want to ask you, how 
many of your staff are actually qualified in fire suppression activi- 
ties, actually qualified as fire suppression trained technicians? 

Mr. Dombeck. I don’t know the exact number. I don’t know if 
Ann does, but we would be happy to provide that information to 
you. I am proud to say that I carried a red card at one time, and 
one of my goals this spring was to get qualified again, but with the 
pace of everything I have to do, I am not sure I am going to have 
the time to spend out jogging or in the gym to pass the tests. 

Again, as I said in the beginning, I am proud of the fact that we 
have among the best wildland firefighters in the world employed in 
the Forest Service, and I am real proud of the work that they do. 
They are very respected in the communities that they work, and 
it is an interesting group of people doing work that is very satis- 
fying to them and at not very high pay. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Dombeck. The chair now rec- 
ognizes Mr. Vento, if he wants a second round of questions. 

Mr. Vento. Thanks, Madam Chair. Just briefly. I note that an 
interagency task force or group was put together to examine the 
memorandum of understanding under which salvage logging took 
place, and there are a number key findings. 

Some of them, I think, in fairness are positive. The involvement 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service in the salvage logging plan added 
to rather than duplicated the efforts of the Forest Service and BLM 
regarding compliance with the ESA. 

That is a good one, but some of the others are not. They have 
a negative effect on pre-existing efforts to improve collaboration 
among agencies — a negative effect on pre-existing efforts because it 
overrode them, I take it, which is common sense. This was an 
emergency, and so the existing channels of communication that ex- 
isted were suppressed. 

One of the concerns is that it destroyed the neutrality of dealing 
with forest health. I think I am saying this right in terms of this 
finding, Mr. Dombeck. I know that you participated in this or at 
least some of your associates did. 

It said current budget processes within BLM and Forest Services 
act as an incentive for field units to resort to salvage logging to 
generate money to pay for forest health projects, even when other 
projects may be more appropriate. 

I would assume that they are talking about forest health here, 
and that is to say that maybe road restoration would be more im- 
portant than forest health, watershed restoration, diversified plant- 
ing of mixed species, prescribed burns. Obviously, this law put in 
place specific quotas. I think it did mandate cuts, but others will 
argue that it didn’t. 

Do you have any comment on these task force recommendations? 
I notice the final draft of an action plan was due in February. I 
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don’t know if it is out or not, but you might want to comment on 
that as well. 

Mr. Dombeck. Let me say, I think we did learn several things 
from the exercise. Number one, I think it got a lot of our policy peo- 
ple from the Washington staff and the various agencies out on the 
ground to look at things firsthand, and I think that was a positive. 

I think from the standpoint of endangered species consultations 
and things like that, the whole exercise demonstrated that we 
could — ^by starting the processes up front, and rather than having 
the consultation processes in series, it was valuable to us knowing 
what the rules are and what data was required as soon as we 
started collecting it. 

We coordinated better than ever. There were a variety of 
positives, but from the standpoint, I think, of some of your latter 
comments, we have got to understand that sometimes, we need to 
make investments and that we shouldn’t always rely on the value 
of the fiber that is there to carry the cost, because you have roads, 
sedimentation problems that you might have to deal with; noxious 
weeds issues you might have to deal with; stream restoration; high 
densities of low value or virtually no value wood, those kinds of 
things, and we need to look at it from the watershed approach 
versus the values of the merchantable timber that is there as the 
driver so that in the long haul, that will generate benefits. 

Mr. Vento. One of the problems, of course, is at the same time 
when timber revenues are down, the various funds that respond to 
conservation are also flat. So you are appealing to Congress for ad- 
ditional appropriations, modest as they may be, for prescribed 
burning, for watershed restoration, for road restoration, a host of 
things, the noxious weed issues that make up this forest health, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes, and I think more and more we are learning, 
and if it is in agriculture or forest management or whatever, that 
there are all sorts of interactions, and the thing that we would like 
to be able to do is use the broadest variety of tools and technologies 
available in the best and most efficient combination for the long- 
term benefit of the land. 

Mr. Vento. One of the criticisms that often is raised, of course, 
is that there is a great controversy about the suppression of fire 
and whether or not that suppression is actually responsible for in 
fact the buildup of fuel loads in the forest. 

I know that someone is going to come through and say, well, this 
is what the forest looked like 120 years ago. It was barren and 
there was nothing there, and now this is what it looks like today. 
It is in much better condition, obviously under those circumstances. 

What is the scientific state of the majority of scientists with re- 
gards to forest health today versus what it was in the past? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, from the standpoint of the proportion of for- 
ests that are healthy versus those that are not is a really tough 
question, because then — what proportion of the tress and the condi- 
tion of the trees and so on. 

But I might say from the standpoint of monitoring and tech- 
nologies, the sooner that we can identify the problems, the better. 
Rather than waiting until we have a catastrophic fire situation or 
rather than waiting until we have got this insect infestation, the 
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more that we can detect this coming, our early warning system is 
sort of, you know, keep your cholesterol down and get plenty of ex- 
ercise to avoid the heart attack, and that is the direction that we 
really need to be heading in. 

Of course, from the standpoint of science and technology, we are 
learning more and more about the interactions of things and we 
just need to apply those and I hope we can do it in a good, balanced 
context, and one of the things that I am looking for is being able 
to move with a broad support base as we fix our forests, because 
we do know that inaction is not the solution. In fact, the costs will 
increase. 

Mr. Vento. My time has expired and I have to leave. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Vento. The chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Schaffer. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you, Madame Chairman. Before I start. 
Dr. Bartuska, could you tell me where you came from before you 
ended up with the agency? Tell me about your background. 

Ms. Bartuska. I am originally from Pennsylvania and I got my 
degrees in Ohio and West Virginia, and spent nine years in North 
Carolina before I came up here working in research in the Forest 
Service and the university community and then most recently here 
with the forest health protection staff. 

Mr. Schaefer. Thank you. Going back to this prescribed burn- 
ing, on the forests where you know you want to do prescribed burn- 
ing now, how soon would you start? 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, let me say first that I am not the pre- 
scribed — the fire ecologist, but what we look for basically is the 
window of opportunity from the standpoint of fuel moisture levels. 

We always, and there are very strict guidelines that I would be 
happy to send you if you wish that our experts follow from the 
standpoint of weather conditions, relative humidity, fuel moisture, 
the time of the year, all of those kinds of things. 

I was again out west last week. They were telling me about a sit- 
uation, where if they would burn that the direction of the smoke 
would go over the interstate, then they could not burn because of 
the air quality as well as the public reaction to that. 

So these are things that — every situation within a certain set of 
parameters is probably different. 

Mr. Schaffer. What percentage of these lands would you esti- 
mate have to have fuel removed ahead of time mechanically? 

Mr. Dombeck. Before they would be burned? 

Mr. SCHAFEER. Yes. 

Mr. Dombeck. I would ask Ann to — I would just have to almost 
take a wild guess. I am not sure. 

Ms. Bartuska. It is highly variable obviously depending upon 
the geographic area. 

For example, in the south, they almost never are mechanically 
removing things, and it is a very active program, but in certain 
parts of the west, mechanical treatment is going to have to be a 
very high priority first, and it could be ten to twenty percent before 
you go in and actually do any prescribed burning. 

A lot of it is dependent on how much fuels there are, as we men- 
tioned earlier with the urban/wildland interface, there will be con- 
ditions where we will not, even though prescribed burning might 
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be the most desired approach because of the communities there will 
have do mechanical treatments primarily. 

Mr. Schaffer. Let me ask a more general question. Some of the 
Forest Service personnel that I have met with in Colorado believe 
that they are insufficiently funded to accomplish forest health 
projects. 

Do you think they are right and how do you think we would deal 
with this? 

Mr. Dombeck. I think the answer is yes, and it is a matter of 
where we make — you know, as a society where we make — our in- 
vestments and the priorities that you and the U.S. Congress in con- 
sultation with the Administration. 

Let me say that as I mentioned, in national forests, we assume 
now that about 39,000,000 acres are at significant threat of fire, 
and as I look at the management practices, and I have the num- 
bers here someplace, and I believe we are making process to the 
tune of about 

Mr. Schaffer. How many million acres a year? 

Mr. Dombeck. We would like to be at about 3,000,000 acres a 
year of treatment and management to get on top of the problem, 
and I guess — let me say I will respond in writing with the specifics, 
but I think we are somewhere in the neighborhood of 700,000 acres 
treated per year is about where we are at now, and we would like 
to be at about 3,000,000. 

Mr. Schaffer. In your prepared comments, you mentioned the 
importance of gathering good data and giving us a good picture of 
our ecosystems and conditions and so on. 

I would like to find out what kind of information does the forest 
inventory and assessment program provide for our national forest 
lands? 

Ms. Bartuska. If you are speaking about the forest inventory 
analysis program, we have very good coverage in determining what 
the standing volume is as well as other structures of the forest. 

For most of the national forests in the east and throughout the 
west, that combined with forest monitoring gives us a really good 
handle on some of the trends going on with other components like 
soils, condition of the forest. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you, Madame Chairman. 

Mr. Dombeck. I just found the numbers here, sir. The Presi- 
dent’s budget allows for treatment of between 800,000 and 
1,200,000 acres of high priorities for fiscal year 1998, and from the 
standpoint of planning and so on, we would like to be able to get 
up to about 3,000,000 or so per year to begin to gain on the issue. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Schaffer. The chair now recog- 
nizes Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson. Good afternoon and welcome to Washington. I 
was interested in knowing your familiarity with the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest located in northwestern Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Dombeck. Well, I have been there. I have never worked 
there, and I grew up in the Chequamegon National Forest in north- 
ern Wisconsin not far from Lake Superior, 25 miles from a town 
of 1,500, so I am somewhat familiar with the eastern forest land- 
scape and species and so on. 
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Mr. Peterson. You are the custodian of maybe the finest hard- 
wood forest in North America? 

Mr. Dombeck. I have heard about it and this is — I am into my 
second month on the job, but I hope to get up there and see it. I 
want to get out on the ground as much as I can and not only talk 
to the employees but talk to the local people that are there and be 
able to solve as many of the problems that we have locally as well 
as celebrate the successes. 

Oftentimes, I think in the business of natural resource manage- 
ment, we don’t spend nearly enough time celebrating the successes 
because the positive reinforcement and encouragement of employ- 
ees and constituencies and so on is I think a very powerful edu- 
cational tool that we can use and should be using a lot more. 

Mr. Peterson. I guess just to quickly familiarize you, it is a for- 
est that I think contributes $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 a year to 
the treasury while only cutting about half of the recommended cut 
by the last forest plan, and I guess I would just like to ask you if 
you support the multi-use concept that has been there which I 
think has pretty successfully balanced recreation, water quality, 
hunting, timbering, and oil and gas exploration. 

Mr. Dombeck. Yes. I believe that the multiple-use concepts are 
among the cornerstones that we have and the fact of the matter is, 
we know how to do these practices and we know how to do them 
right in many cases, and in virtually all cases, and from the stand- 
point of the wide variety of demands and uses of national forests. 

Recreation is in a tremendous growth phase today. Forest health 
is an issue that we have to deal with. The wildland fire issue is 
an issue we have to deal with. Some of the eastern pest and dis- 
ease problems are issues that we have to deal with, but from the 
standpoint of overall balanced use, I believe that is where main- 
stream America is. 

Mr. Peterson. I just wanted to share with you that it is very 
much a part of our growing economy in that area. It is the finest 
hardwood forest in North America. 

It is a mature forest. We had a sense a few years ago that there 
was a move on the national level to really limit or stop cutting, 
which most people that you might hear later today think would be 
a mistake, because it is a mature forest that needs harvesting, 
much of it or a lot of it. It is not, as some would say, that we are 
cutting down the rain forest. That is just not the case, but it is a 
mature forest. It is a very important asset economically to the area, 
and I look forward to you coming up this summer, if that is pos- 
sible. 

I would love to have the chance to spend some time with you, be- 
cause it is not only a very valuable resource economically, it is a 
very beautiful forest, and it is just a nice place to visit and a pretty 
part of Pennsylvania, and we would look forward to your coming. 

Mr. Dombeck. Thank you, I accept. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Dombeck, I thank you for being here in 
the committee with us. I saw a very interesting article in the 
Washington Times yesterday about timber harvest practices in 
Brazil. 

A representative from the World Bank was indicating that in 
Brazil, we need to realize that we don’t need to set aside vast 
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chunks of land exclusively for one use, that really, everyone is bet- 
ter off, including the communities, the logging industry, the envi- 
ronmentalists, everyone is better off when we can all work together 
using the same land, and actually, we achieve a higher standard. 

I share with you the fact. Chief, that we have quite a mountain 
to overcome socially, but together, I think that we can do that and 
welcome to your new job. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dombeck. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The committee will recognize the second 
panel. On the second panel, we have Dr. Dennis Lynch, Professor 
of Forest Science, Colorado State University from Fort Collins, Col- 
orado; Martin Moore, Director of Community Development and 
Planning from Apache County, Arizona; Harry Wiant, President, 
Society of American Foresters, Morgantown, West Virginia; and Dr. 
Stephen Schoenholtz, Associate Professor of Forest Resources, Mis- 
sissippi State University, Mississippi. 

Before we get started, I want to ask you to stand and take the 
oath. Would you raise your right hand? 

Do you solemnly swear or affirm under the penalty of perjury 
that your statements and responses given will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth? Thank you. 

Without objection, I will now recognize Mr. Schaffer from Colo- 
rado to introduce Dr. David Lynch. Mr. Schaffer, thank you very 
much for bringing Dr. Lynch to us. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you, Madame Chairman, and I appreciate 
the opportunity to introduce a constituent, and a noted one within 
his industry and profession as well. In spite of the material in front 
of us, his name is Dennis Lynch. 

Dr. Dennis Lynch has been a professor of forestry and scientist 
at the Colorado State University in Fort Collins for the past 23 
years. Previously, he spent 15 years with the U.S. Forest Service 
as a forester, district ranger, planning leader, and three years 
working at Colorado State Forest Service and Land Use Planning 
Commission. 

Dr. Lynch holds a Bachelor of Science in forestry, a Master’s de- 
gree in business, and a Ph.D. in natural resources administration, 
all from Colorado State University, I might add. 

He has received numerous awards and honors over the years for 
his work in the area of forestry. I appreciate him coming here 
today and look forward to his testimony. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Schaffer. Let me remind the 
witnesses that under our committee rules, they must limit their 
oral statements to five minutes, but that your entire statement will 
appear in the record. 

We will also allow the entire panel to testify before questioning 
of the witnesses, and now the Chairman recognizes Dr. Lynch for 
the first testimony. Dr. Lynch. 

STATEMENT OF DR. DENNIS L. LYNCH, PROFESSOR OF FOR- 
EST SCIENCES, COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY, FORT COL- 
LINS, COLORADO 

Mr. Lynch. Thank you, Madame Chairman and members of the 
Subcommittee. I appreciate your inviting me here to present my 
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views on forest health and management as these relate to the Cen- 
tral Rockies. 

At the outset, I want to say that I am attempting to present 
what I believe are points of consensus gained from discussions with 
a number of professional forestry colleagues in Colorado and Wyo- 
ming, so I am indebted to my fellow faculty members, to the Wyo- 
ming State Forester and the Colorado State Forester and his man- 
agement staff and fire division staff. 

I am indebted to the Colorado Timber Association Director, the 
Wilderness Society forest ecologist, and the Chairman of the Colo- 
rado-Wyoming State Society of American Foresters. 

In discussing issues of forest health and management related to 
the Central Rockies, it is important to review the historical inter- 
action of people and forests, as I do in my written testimony. 

There are several key points that I would like to draw from that 
summary. The first is that the forests that we have today in the 
Central Rockies are a result of a long history of human disturbance 
and use. 

Second, these previously disturbed areas of the past have grown 
up under protection into today’s mature forests. 

Third, each time period from pre-history to the present has been 
accompanied in its own unique way with a society sense of forest 
health. In other words, definitions of forest health have subjective 
societal values interwoven with our ecological estimates. 

Fourth, this long period of custodial care and protection in Colo- 
rado and Wyoming appears to have allowed shifts in understory 
plant species, the buildup of forest fuels, increased numbers of 
trees, and less overall forest diversity. 

It is important to recognize that there are distinctly separate for- 
est types in the Central Rockies, and that these vary uniquely from 
one another and from forests in the other parts of the United 
States. Therefore, generalizations about forest health may be of 
only limited application when addressing specific forest situations. 
Each forest should properly have its own specific criteria related to 
health and management, and as I will explain later, our approach 
to the restoration of these forests must change. 

In my invitation to testify, I was asked to respond to the ques- 
tion what criteria would you use to determine if a forest is healthy 
or unhealthy. From my previous testimony, I think you can see 
why that question is very difficult to answer. 

However, from my discussions with colleagues, I have attempted 
to find some areas of complete or general consensus about overall 
criteria. The first criteria that we agree upon is an unhealthy for- 
est condition is outside the range of normal forest conditions. 

Second, an unhealthy forest does not have a diversity of age 
classes and successional stages over large areas. 

Third, an unhealthy forest does not have a diversity of plant and 
animal species. 

Fourth, natural disturbances are more severe and frequent in 
unhealthy forests. 

Fifth, dead trees and woody debris accumulations are much 
greater than decomposition rates and removals in an unhealthy 
forest. 
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Sixth, an unhealthy forest does not provide a balanced flow of 
benefits to sustain our society. 

I have also been asked to respond to the question, what manage- 
ment tools would you consider most appropriate to maintain or im- 
prove forest health. 

There is always the option of doing nothing, but I would like to 
point out that doing nothing carries a price tag. Currently, fire sup- 
pression cost per acre in the Central Rockies greatly exceeds the 
cost we have experienced in demonstration forest restoration 
projects. 

The first management tool that seems appropriate to us is the 
use of prescribed fire. The results can be quite good in achieving 
desired changes or they can be quite variable. Prescribed fire is not 
a precise tool. 

Another management tool we believe is quite appropriate in 
achieving forest health is the use of mechanical equipment to pre- 
pare areas for prescribed fire, to thin forests to desired stocking 
levels, and to remove forest products for our use. Some critics 
would quickly point out that this is just traditional logging or tim- 
ber harvesting. 

The key point I wish to make is that forest restoration is not tra- 
ditional logging or timber harvesting. Mechanical removal can be 
more precise than the use of fire alone. It can achieve results in 
different forest types that prescribed fire cannot. 

I also wish to note that current Forest Service procedures related 
to timber sale layout, administration, and pricing do not work very 
well in forest restoration situations. 

Lastly, there are combinations of prescribed fire and mechanical 
restoration techniques that are especially appealing. Mechanical re- 
moval can extract materials for use while preparing the fuel bed 
for follow-up prescribed fire. It gives the manager options when air 
quality concerns, for example, preclude using fire to fully accom- 
plish a project. 

The Forest Service needs some new authorities for changing the 
way it does business in dealing with forest restoration projects. We 
suggest that the Subcommittee look careful at the potential for 
stewardship contracting on national forest lands. 

This concludes my testimony. I will attempt to answer any ques- 
tions the Subcommittee members may have. 

[Statement of Dennis Lynch may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Dr. Lynch, thank you very much for that valu- 
able testimony. The chair now recognizes Martin Moore for his tes- 
timony. 

STATEMENT OF MARTIN MOORE, DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING, APACHE COUNTY, ARIZONA 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, Madame Chair, members of the com- 
mittee. I come before you today in the capacity of director of envi- 
ronmental planning and research for Apache County, Arizona. I am 
also at the dissertation stage of a Ph.D. at Northern Arizona Uni- 
versity, specializing in western forest resource policy and manage- 
ment. I also serve on the Arizona delegation to the Western Gov- 
ernors’ Drought Task Force, and I have worked as a member of the 
interagency coordinating group on wildland fire with the western 
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governors in tandem with the Wildland/Urban Interface Fire Policy 
Review Team. 

Currently, we are facing a serious forest health crisis throughout 
the western States, which threatens adverse ecological, safety, and 
economic impacts on an increasingly catastrophic scale. These con- 
cerns are centered around a definition of forest health that includes 
the vitality and balance of wildlife populations, health of the forest 
resource, balance of multiple uses, and levels of catastrophic fire. 

A number of scientists, including Dr. David Garrett and Drs. 
Wallace Covington and Margaret Moore have performed research 
showing alarming trends in forest resource health in Ponderosa 
Pine ecosystems. 

Drs. Covington and Moore, with comparisons from 1867 to 1987, 
show a 994-percent decrease in herbage production, a 26-percent 
reduction in streamflow, and an increase from 24 to 843 trees per 
acre. 

Concerned about the implications of Dr. Covington’s research, 
Apache, Greenlee, and Navajo Counties in Arizona commissioned 
an independent, scientific study by Dr. Garrett of the health of the 
Ponderosa Pine ecosystem in the Apache-Sitgreaves National For- 
est, with comparisons to other southwestern forests. 

This study includes a compendium of major scientific research 
with the full cooperation and assistance of the Apache-Sitgreaves 
National Forest, utilizing the latest forest stand inventory data, 
and is watershed-based research. 

Dr. Garrett’s conclusions, building on Covington and Moore’s re- 
search, shows from 1911 to 1994, a 391 percent increase on the 
Apache-Sitgreaves Forest of trees per acre four inches or greater in 
diameter, with several stands exceeding more than 1,000 trees per 
acre. 

Average maximum stand density index forest-wide is approach- 
ing a high danger level with several areas exceeding the high dan- 
ger threshold. 

Herbage biomass has plummeted to its low production levels, 
largely because of high tree densities. Water yields per acre will 
further decrease, resulting in continued stream flow reductions and 
water quality problems. 

Fuel loads will rise from the current 20 tons per acre to well over 
30 tons, and fuel ladders will dominate the landscape, leading to 
increasing numbers and intensity of catastrophic wildfire. 

This continued downward spiral of forest ecosystems threatens 
the health and sustainability of recreation opportunities, wildlife 
and wildlife habitat, timber resources and water resources. 

Another forest health indicator is level of fire intensity. Apache 
County, alarmed about fuel load buildups identified by Dr. Garrett 
and the Forest Service, conducted a comprehensive study of wild- 
fire hazards and potential impacts throughout Arizona and New 
Mexico. The results of the study show that more than 224,000 
homes are at high to extreme risk, threatening the safety of over 
600,000 citizens. 

Over 5,000,000 acres are at high to extreme risk of loss and po- 
tential costs of fire in relationship to timber resources, livestock, 
homes, and drains on the Federal treasury could exceed 
$35,000,000,000. 
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Dr. Garrett’s research shows that the number of catastrophic 
fires has doubled in 20 years and will continue to rise. 

Concerning the vitality and balance of wildlife populations, a 
third forest health indicator, Drs. Covington and Moore show that 
instead of wildlife geared toward open, park-like forest, types and 
numbers have shifted toward wildlife favoring closed canopy struc- 
tures. This stresses wildlife adapted to open-space environments, 
threatening the survival of these species. 

In addition, ungulates such as elk have erupted in population, 
eating forest meadows down to the roots, creating erosion and for- 
age reproduction problems, in turn, destroying the grazing resource 
base for other ungulates and competing wildlife. 

Another important indicator of forest health is the ability of the 
forest to provide for multiple uses. Current laws, regulations, court 
decisions, and most significantly, unhealthy forest resource condi- 
tions combine to form a serious threat to the continuation of 
human and natural multiple uses. 

Based on this testimony and a preponderance of research, it is 
our contention that every aspect of multiple use is placed in serious 
jeopardy over the next 50 years in southwestern forests unless the 
current forest condition is reversed. 

The overwhelming body of research shows a need to return for- 
ests to a healthy state for the sake of the total forest ecosystem, 
forest resources, public protection from wildfire, healthy wildlife 
populations, and every other aspect of forest health including mul- 
tiple use and human survival. 

To accomplish this. Dr. Garrett provides a 50-year prescription 
which should dramatically improve forest conditions across the 
landscape. These improvements include increased water yield; dou- 
bling of herbage production; increase in average tree size from less 
than six to 16 inches in diameter; healthy maximum stand density 
index for healthier, more disease and insect-resistant trees; and a 
50-percent reduction in fire fuel load with a return to healthy, low- 
intensity fires. 

This time line includes thinning, prescribed burning, and 
overstory harvest of high hazard, unhealthy, and overly dense trees 
of all diameter classes with emphasis on trees 20 inches and small- 
er, as this would not include healthy old-growth trees. Returning 
every ten years to treat and control burn is vital to this effort. 

Dr. Garrett shows that this prescription, in which mechanical 
harvest is an imperative player, would result in a per-acre net 
value of $155, nearly ten times the $16 net value if we continue 
on our present course. 

Added to this is the multi-billion dollar savings of treatment over 
destruction by catastrophic fire, tree-stand die-offs and drought. 

Currently in place, and I will wrap this up very briefly. Cur- 
rently in place on the Apache-Sitgreaves and Tonto National Forest 
is an ecosystem demonstration project agreement which we are 
part of. This agreement, if funded, would help facilitate implemen- 
tation of forest health projects on these forests. 

Madame Chair and members of the committee, the threat to our 
natural and human environments is real, and the solution is 
straightforward and affordable. To ignore them is unconscionable 
from either a scientific, ecological, social, ethical, or economic point 
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of view. It is our plea that all sides will come together to make the 
tough choices and act to preserve this nation’s forests for ourselves 
and our posterity. 

Thank you for this time, and I look forward to any questions. 

[Statement of Martin Moore may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Moore, I thank you for your very inter- 
esting testimony. I have been in touch in conversations with Mr. 
Mark Killian as well as the dean of Northern Arizona University 
there at Flagstaff. 

It is fascinating, the work that has been done there, and I thank 
you for bringing that to the committee. Thank you very much. 

At this time, the chair recognizes Harry Wiant from the Society 
of American Foresters. Mr. Wiant. 

STATEMENT OF HARRY WIANT, PRESIDENT, SOCIETY OF 
AMERICAN FORESTERS, MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 

Mr. Wiant. Thank you. I am President of the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters, which is the largest professional forestry organiza- 
tion in the world, over 18,000 members. 

It is a real honor to speak before this committee. I am serving 
on a related committee that is a scientific panel for Congressman 
Charles Taylor’s forest health committee, and that has been a real 
pleasure also. 

I am going to speak with two hats on, first as president of the 
Society of American Foresters, and second, as a private citizen and 
forester. They will differ a little bit. 

The Society of American Foresters has studied the forest health 
issue for many years. You will find a written report in my testi- 
mony. 

We conclude that there are serious forest health and productivity 
problems in the U.S., but also, forest health is an informal and a 
very inexact term. 

An assessment of forest health has to consider not only the con- 
dition of the forest but what do you want out of the forest, the 
management objectives. Very importantly, forest health is a local 
issue. A single national prescription is inappropriate. 

Now, I am going to express my personal views which aren’t too 
different, but perhaps stated a little different than some of these. 
Please note in the record that I am not speaking for the Society of 
American Foresters at this time. 

As humans, we experience, all of us, the joys of birth, the vigor 
of youth, the slowing down with age (and I have gone through sev- 
eral of those stages myself), and finally death. Very few of us would 
accept the idea that the hands-off approach is appropriate to main- 
tain human health. 

Trees and forests are similar. I want to make two main points. 
A well-managed forest is the healthiest possible, number one, and 
number two, there is no opportunity to address declining health in 
an unmanaged forest. 

I want you just for a moment to picture a well-managed forest 
of 5,000 acres. The species are well adapted to the site, and we are 
going to grow trees until they are about 50 years old, and then we 
are going to cut them in what is called a final harvest. We call it 
the rotation age. 
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If we had a forest like that and managed it for 50 years, what 
would it look like at the end of 50 years? You would have 100 acres 
ready to plant or to regenerate naturally. These 100 acres might 
be scattered around in the forest, but you would have 100 acres 
like that. You would have 100 acres with one-year-old seedlings, 
100 acres with two-year-old seedlings, etc., and you would have 100 
acres with mature trees ready to harvest. 

You would have logging and access roads that are well-engi- 
neered; regeneration you want to be prompt; and soil productivity 
is maintained. You would have intermediate cuts — we call them 
thinning to help other trees in the stand to grow to a greater size 
quicker. 

Biodiversity would be great because you would have a good dis- 
tribution of age classes, and that has been mentioned before. Fires, 
insects, and diseases tend to be most damaging to trees of certain 
ages, so this will minimize the danger from fire, from insects and 
diseases. 

Thus, you have the good access roads, appropriate species, good 
age-class distribution, and good forest management. That is the cri- 
teria of a healthy forest. 

Likewise, the management tools necessary to have a healthy for- 
est are obvious. One, you would have to have an adequate cadre 
of professionals. I am talking about foresters, engineers, wildlife 
managers, and others. 

Two, you would have to have the flexibility to manage the forest 
unhampered by poorly conceived environmental laws, by frivolous 
appeals, and by tax codes that discourage long-term management. 

Three, you need to have a strong forest research program in the 
Forest Service and universities and in the private sector. 

Four, forest management has to remain science-based with a 
complete tool kit, and that has been mentioned previously, but I 
want to mention some of the things we can’t afford to lose. Pre- 
scribed fire, herbicides, selection cutting, clear cutting, seed-tree 
cutting, we need all those tools. 

To put it in a few words, the answer to the forest health problem 
is more and not less forest management, and the primary responsi- 
bility for managing our forests should be in the hands of those best 
qualified for the job, foresters. Thank you. 

[Statement of Harry Wiant may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Wiant, thank you very much, and the 
chair recognizes Dr. Schoenholtz. 

STATEMENT OF DR. STEPHEN H. SCHOENHOLTZ, ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR OF FOREST RESOURCES, MISSISSIPPI STATE 

UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Schoenholtz. Madame Chairman, committee members, 
thank you for the opportunity to present my views on forest health 
this afternoon. 

Forest health means different things to different people depend- 
ing on their forest management objectives and philosophies. 

There is general agreement that our well-being and the well- 
being of future generations depend on productive, healthy forests. 
However, some perceptions of forest health may vary depending on 
individual preferences for forest use. 
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To maintain and manage our forests in an acceptable state for 
future generations requires us to define forest health broadly 
enough to encompass the many facets of forest ecosystems. 

What do we look for when we try to assess forest health? An as- 
sessment of forest health should consider key indicators that can 
be measured or described periodically to identify trends. We must 
remember that some key indicators of forest health may vary 
among different forest ecosystems. 

For example, in many forests of the West, water limits plant 
growth at least for part of the growing season, but excess water 
may be the limiting factor in southern forested wetlands. 

Key indicators may also vary among different management objec- 
tives. For example, I would argue that health indicators for inten- 
sively managed production forestry might differ from indicators 
used in managing for wilderness values. 

Often, the primary concern when assessing forest health is the 
vegetation itself. Forest ecosystem health must include a level of 
acceptable plant productivity and biological diversity which, in 
turn, depend on the ability of the soil to supply necessary nutrients 
and water. 

Forest vegetation indicators of productivity and diversity would 
include age, particularly of the overstory trees; structure, which is 
the vertical and horizontal arrangement of vegetation (a critical 
component of wildlife habitat); crown condition; foliar injury levels 
in the crown and the leaves; species composition which is very im- 
portant for diversity and also for assessing forest product values; 
species diversity itself which translates into wildlife diversity by 
providing habitat diversity; growth rates; mortality rates; regenera- 
tion rates; species replacement patterns; presence of insects or dis- 
ease; and presence of exotic species. This is just a partial list of 
some key indicators looking at the vegetation. 

There is also a large range of soil attributes such as chemical, 
physical, and biological properties that can be used as part of the 
assessment of forest health. Some of the basic soil indicators would 
include soil texture, which is the proportion of sand, silt, and clay 
(soil texture indirectly affects many other soil properties). 

We can look at maximum rooting depth where we have deeper 
soils producing more productive forests and more resilient forests. 

We can look at soil bulk density and water infiltration rate. 
These are related to water and air movement. We can look at plant 
available water capacity; total organic carbon and nitrogen, which 
are very importantly related to organic matter; also nitrogen is 
often a limiting factor in forest ecosystems. 

We can also look at pH, which indirectly controls many of the 
soil chemical reactions in the forest, and finally, we can look at soil 
strength, which indicates physical damage, particularly compac- 
tion-type damage from heavy machinery. 

We have a good understanding of expected changes in vegetation 
over time (and we mentioned the U.S. Forest Service’s forest inven- 
tory process earlier today) in many of our forest ecosystem types. 

We also have a well developed data base of inherent soil prop- 
erties from our Natural Resource Conservation Service. We have 
this for much of the country. 
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If these vegetation and soil criteria indicate deviations from ex- 
pected trends or levels, then management practices to maintain or 
enhance forest health should be considered. These management al- 
ternatives would include removal of undesirable species, thinning 
to appropriate tree density or appropriate number of trees per acre, 
supplemental plantings, use of controlled or prescribed burning, 
manipulating vegetation to create specific habitat, possibly impos- 
ing stricter air quality standards, and fertilization. 

Monitoring forest health will require manipulations of large vol- 
umes of spatial and time-dependent environmental data. This as- 
pect of monitoring should be developed within a geographic-infor- 
mation-system environment that can accommodate incorporation of 
new variables and can be developed as an adaptive management 
tool. 

Avoiding degradation of forest health is achieved by accepting 
management techniques that do not adversely affect the forest or 
the quality of the environment in which the forest grows. The for- 
est management decision process should be based on potential im- 
pacts to indicators of forest ecosystem health. 

It is essential that experience, feedback, and adaptability play 
prominent roles in any assessment of forest health and the man- 
agement of forests. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Dr. Schoenholtz. Now, we will pro- 
ceed to questioning of the panelists. Each member will have five 
minutes for their questioning. 

I will open with a question to Martin Moore. You mentioned the 
effects on water resources caused by the high density of trees, and 
you also noted that more than 5,000,000 acres of forest lands are 
at high or extreme risk of loss to catastrophic fires. 

You mentioned 240,000 homes, perhaps 600,000 humans. That is 
startling. Could you explain further how fires on these lands will 
impact water sources and wildlife, and the second question is, what 
will the impact on the Mexican Spotted Owl be if nothing is done 
to mechanically remove some of the excessive fuels? 

Also, have they yet seen a Mexican Spotted Owl? 

Mr. Moore. Unfortunately, Apache County probably hosts most 
of the Mexican Spotted Owls in Arizona. There are approximately 
220-some-odd Mexican Spotted Owls in the Apache-Sitgreaves For- 
est in our area that we understand. Some are near interface com- 
munities, some are not. 

If you don’t mind, I will answer the second question first. There 
was a fire called the HB fire over in New Mexico. It destroyed — 
they don’t know, they are still inventorying, but it did destroy some 
Mexican Spotted Owl nesting sites. 

We had the huge 60,000-acre fire up in the Four Peaks Wilder- 
ness area that destroyed the entire Mexican Spotted Owl habitat 
on top of the Four Peaks Wilderness. 

We know of approximately four Mexican Spotted Owl habitat ter- 
ritories that were burned in the 1980’s in what was called the 
Dude fire near Payson, Arizona. 

By the way, this is approximate — I believe it is 5,470,000 acres 
at risk, or something like that was arrived at from the data gath- 
ered by the Forest Service from their fire management and fire risk 
report, and their methodologies largely centered around interface 
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areas that would include campgrounds, near roadways, and near 
communities. It may not be reflective of some areas of the interior 
forest that are away from these areas. 

As far as some of these numbers on impacts on streams and that 
type of thing, the basic process works like this. You get a cata- 
strophic wildfire. A catastrophic wildfire, and I describe it in the 
written testimony a little bit, is the type of wildfire that burns 
large acreages, sterilizes soil, destroys land-based and aquatic wild- 
life, and threatens human life and destroys the regenerative capac- 
ity of the ecosystem. 

Basically what we have got is a situation where you get a waxy 
layer down under the soil. You get a heavy rain that comes along 
behind that and it just happened that those conditions happened 
just right, or wrong in this case, with the Dude fire. The Dude fire 
came. They had heavy monsoon rains right after that. There was 
a lot of tearing up of the riparian bottoms. A lot of soil was washed 
downstream, and there are a couple of communities downstream, 
actually out of the forest where a lot of this soil washed in and flat- 
tened out the stream beds, and they have had incidents of flooding 
where homes and bridges were destroyed and that kind of thing. 

That is basically what you would be looking at. Then it would de- 
stroy the long-term ability of the soil to regenerate. When you 
sterilize the soil like that, an ability for trees and that type of thing 
to regrow, especially Ponderosa Pine, is very difficult. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. We have some areas that were burned in 
Idaho in 1910, and they still don’t have any regenerative ability. 

Mr. Moore. Yes. As a matter of fact, if anyone is in Flagstaff 
and takes a look at the hot fire that burned on I think it was the 
north side of Mount Eldon, you can see that they have tried time 
and again to replant trees up there and they just cannot get them 
to take hold. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Very interesting. Mr. Wiant, given the criteria 
you described, maintaining soil productivity, a whole list of very, 
very interesting, very good criteria, would you say that forest 
health conditions tend to vary by ownership types with regard to 
State forests, private forests? 

Mr. Wiant. Yes. I think they tend to vary by the amount of man- 
agement that it is possible to do on them. Unfortunately, I think 
that some of our national forests are in terrible shape because we 
have been able to do very little management and able to do less 
every day, it seems. 

I think some of the lands that are in best shape are those held 
by corporations who have managed them intensively with good for- 
est management, and then our private landowners still need a lot 
of education, so there are some in between those extremes, I sus- 
pect. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You mentioned the importance of providing 
flexibility to use a variety of management tools. How do current 
Federal laws limit a landowner’s flexibility to do what is necessary 
to maintain or improve forest health? 

Mr. Wiant. Certainly, our national forests are impacted by the 
amount of documentation that is necessary before they can do any- 
thing. It is extremely expensive to the taxpayers out there, and I 
happen to be one of them, and I kind of resent that. 
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Certainly, some of the laws make it very difficult for people. 
There was a letter by Carl Winger, who was at one time a station 
director for the Forest Service, in the Journal of Forestry recently, 
and he was talking about one of the laws, and I think we all know 
it is very important. 

He describes what the country looked like at the turn of the cen- 
tury, and you have seen pictures at the time of the Civil War in 
the east at least. It looked like the battlefield, the French forests 
after the battles of the first World War. 

The lands were really desolate, hardly any timber left, and I 
won’t read that part to you, but I want to read one part of this let- 
ter, the conclusion, and I think it is very important. 

He says that current land management practices are threatening 
or endangering 1,300 species of the survivors of that period, as 
claimed by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, is simply not believ- 
able. How can we claim that the land management practices taking 
place, at least in the east today, can be threatening species that 
survived that catastrophic period at the turn of the century? It just 
doesn’t make sense. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Wiant. It doesn’t. How has 
the Society of American Foresters addressed the question of the 
legal entanglements that we find ourselves in? 

We talked about the socioeconomic problems that we must over- 
come. What about the legal entanglements that you see? Will any 
recommendations be forthcoming either from your organization as 
a whole or what do you recommend? 

Mr. Wiant. I think the Society of American Foresters is trying 
to stay apolitical, and that limits their ability to address some of 
these things, so my answer to that previous question was my an- 
swer not SAF’s. I should label or maybe underline it somehow here 
verbally. 

But we have studied some of them, and I think that you would 
find that we have policy statements that indicate that none of 
these should limit our ability to practice good forestry, and that 
should always be kept in mind by policy-makers. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Wiant, how diverse is the membership of 
the Society of American Foresters? 

Mr. Wiant. It is very diverse. It ranges, I would say probably 
there are a few members that think you shouldn’t cut any trees 
and a few members who think you can cut them all and not worry 
about the environmental consequences, but most members are 
somewhere toward the center of that distribution, so it is quite a 
varied organization. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. For my final question, I would like 
to ask Dr. Schoenholtz. 

You noted that it is not possible nor is it necessary to consider 
all aspects of a forest ecosystem in order to assess its condition, yet 
the Forest Service decisions are frequently challenged because they 
are not based on the very latest and newest information. 

Is this a reasonable standard to hold the Forest Service to? What 
are your feelings and your thoughts on that one? 

Mr. Schoenholtz. My feelings are, if we try to assess or meas- 
ure the health of all the components of an ecosystem, it would just 
be an impossible task if you consider air quality, water quality, soil 
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quality, vegetation, wildlife habitat, soils, the various components 
and how they interact. 

My goal in presenting today was to try to pick indicators that in- 
tegrate those various aspects, and in my opinion, the vegetation 
and the soil are two key general indicators that integrate a lot of 
the processes that go on in the system. 

I don’t mean to state that any of them are less important than 
others. That is a value judgment, but we need to find indicators 
that integrate many of these processes, and in my opinion, vegeta- 
tion, including growth rates, diversity, and structure of that vegeta- 
tion, is an integrator of the soil, water, climate, atmospheric stress, 
et cetera. 

It also provides habitat for all the wildlife species that we are 
concerned with. So if you are going to spend limited funding, you 
have to pick key indicators that integrate many of the processes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Dr. Schoenholtz. The chair now 
recognizes the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Schaffer. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you again, Madame Chairman. I have a 
first question for Mr. Wiant. You mentioned a number of restric- 
tions and impediments that the Federal Government represents 
from time to time in purposes of private forestry, I presume. 

I would like you — you mentioned tax policy as well, just in gen- 
eral, but I would like you to be a little more specific if you could. 

What are some areas that we might consider within the context 
of tax policy that either promote or impede private forestry? 

Mr. Wiant. All of a sudden, I am having a slip of memory here. 
The tax that has been discussed so often that they are hoping is 
changed, the tax law right now that deals with investments, capital 
gains. 

The capital gains change was made several years ago and has 
had a great impact on private forestry. They are always very inter- 
ested in seeing that change to be more favorable to them. That 
would be the main one I would think of. 

This is a long-term investment. You are talking about perhaps 
50 years or so before you can recognize any return. An example of 
this is, I know of a case in California recently where they had 500 
acres of forest land that had been managed by a landowner, and 
after he died, there was a disagreement about the value of the es- 
tate. So the Internal Revenue Service required that it be evaluated 
and a forester attorney, a man who has both qualifications, was 
able to show that in California because of all the restrictions on 
forest management and the necessary plans that had to be turned 
into the State before you could do anything, he was able to show 
that 500 acres of California forest land had a negative value. As 
I understand from his report to me, he was told by IRS that you 
can’t show a negative value, but he did win when it got into court. 

That is showing kind of the extreme, but when you can show 
that 500 acres has a negative value because of regulation, there is 
something wrong with the system. 

Mr. Schaffer. Dr. Lynch, I have a couple questions for you with 
regard to my local concerns that I bring here. 

Specifically, what forest conditions in the Central Rockies con- 
cern you the most? 
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Mr. Lynch. I think from this consensus and discussion that I 
mentioned in my talk, the things that really are of concern to a 
number of us would be first the fuel buildup that we see in the for- 
ests because of protection and custodial care. 

We are concerned about the overstocking that exists in these 
stands. Currently, I believe that we are at a point where we may 
have more trees than we have ever had on the landscape and cer- 
tainly, comparative photo studies by Thomas Veblen at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado; Ric Laven, our own forest ecologist, pictures of the 
Manitou Forest, for example, indicate that we have tremendous 
numbers of trees now that we did not historically have. 

We are concerned about the shift in the age classes. Many of our 
stands are reaching an over-mature, old category and the concern 
of everyone, the general consensus, was that we need to have a di- 
versity of forest types across landscape areas that would consist of 
a number of successional stages and certainly, a number of age 
classes, and we just don’t have those. 

Another concern would be the species shifts where we see trees 
that are shade tolerant and understories that historically were not 
there, at least in our studies, and we are concerned about the pres- 
ence of exotics. We have a number of exotic species that are in 
these forests, insect life particularly, that are of concern. 

Mr. Schaffer. Could you comment on the prescribed burning 
proposal, how you think it may affect Colorado and other western 
States? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. Prescribed burning is not a precise tool. I think 
that is the overall message to carry. It has some limitations. 

The manager of fires can control the amount of fuel and he can 
control the ignition time and type of ignition. He can’t control fuel 
moisture. He cannot control wind. 

So there are limitations here to the use of this tool that are sig- 
nificant. If we are talking about forest restoration of the type that 
we believe needs to be done in the Central Rockies, we are talking 
about really burning thousands of acres of land, and we are talking 
about smoke management problems that are of significant concern, 
particularly air quality problems in our front range area where we 
have air quality concerns that are significant now. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you, Madame Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Schaffer. The chair recognizes Mr. Peter- 
son from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you. I have a general question. Mr. Wiant 
raised the issue, but I think I kind of sensed it in all of your testi- 
monies. 

You sort of rated who was managing the land the best, and I 
think you gave the best grades to the corporations and maybe 
lower grades to the Federal Government and private landowners, 
small private landowners. 

Is this the sort of common theme I have heard here from all of 
you that as the Federal owner of a lot of land in this country, we 
are custodian but we are not really managers; we are not really 
managing the resource? Did I sense anybody that wasn’t saying 
that in some way or another? 

Does anybody want to say that is not what you said? 
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Mr. Moore. To comment briefly, I think, at least from our per- 
spective, our concern isn’t so much about the ability and capability 
of the Federal land managers, the silviculturists and that to do 
their job. 

I think our concern is possibly more about the paperwork, need 
for paperwork requirements, other types of restrictions, endangered 
species consultations, court cases and other types of forest plan re- 
strictions built by political processes that are tying the managers’ 
hands, and that is the complaint that we have heard from a num- 
ber of managers in our area. 

There are so many things that they see that they would like to 
have done on the ground. They would like to see a good stream- 
lining of the processes, and we are certainly not advocating the 
total destruction of the processes, because there are important en- 
vironmental considerations to take into concern, but at the same 
time, we are not only destroying the natural ecosystem. We are de- 
stroying the communities that are built up around these natural 
ecosystems because their economies are collapsing. 

We have a number of areas back in our part of the State that 
are having this difficulty, so I would say our answer is help the 
managers to be able to get out there and manage in the field. 

I think Mr. Dombeck’s testimony was well taken. They see a 
number of things that they would like to do to help matters hap- 
pen. We have seen, for example, we have a wildlife biologist under 
me on staff, and we see months and months and months of appeals 
on small timber sales, before you get on the ground and make 
something happen, so those are definite concerns that we see. 

Maybe private landowners or corporate entities may not be faced 
with nearly as much. 

Mr. Peterson. Anyone else? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. I would like to comment because I was a Fed- 
eral forest manager for a number of years, 15 years. I was a dis- 
trict ranger, and as I look at the responsibilities of the past now 
that relate to the bureaucratic process, and I really mean that, the 
bureaucratic processes that are in place, managers do not have the 
flexibility to confront the problems that they once did. 

In Colorado, we see private landowners that manage very inten- 
sively. We see landowners that have very little education and do 
virtually nothing and have unhealthy forests as a result. 

But when we look at State and Federal ownerships, for example, 
we have State forest side by side with Federal forests. The State 
people can address the problems, move quickly, have the opportuni- 
ties and flexibility and policy to deal with those, where the Federal 
forest managers just cannot get out of the morass that they are 
bound with. 

These are competent people. I don’t in any way wish to malign 
them. Many of them were my students, and what I see is that the 
processes have reached the point where they do not have the flexi- 
bility they once had. 

Mr. WiANT. I would like to second that. I think the Federal lands 
are suffering from unclear objectives. They really don’t know ex- 
actly what they should be managing for, the products they need to 
be producing. 
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The timber expertise in the Forest Service is decreasing all the 
time. They are hiring fewer and fewer foresters and they have been 
doing that for a number of years. So people that really know how 
to evaluate timber, to manage timber, are decreasing. 

The loss of production capacities is impacting us all. In the 
northwest, the mills haven’t just shut down. Many of them have 
moved out, and once we lose those production capacities, even if we 
have use for smaller materials, it is going to be a terrific invest- 
ment over a long time to ever recapture that loss. 

Mr. Moore. I would like to add one more thing briefly. We ap- 
preciated, we understood that Congressman Pombo had introduced 
a bill in relationship to flood control, because I guess California is 
having severe flooding problems, and to streamline environmental 
and particularly endangered species processes, to be able to get 
those projects moving and to get that happening. 

We wondered if a similar bill would be a possibility, especially 
in the extreme areas of wildland/urban interface hazard and pos- 
sibly a drought situation, if that is something that couldn’t be 
looked at also. 

Mr. Peterson. If I could just respond for a moment. I come from 
the east, but a lot of the managers in ANF have come from the 
west. 

I agree with you. They are highly skilled individuals and fine 
quality people, but I guess it appears that the political pressures 
from whoever have sort of veered us from what was normally a 
good management practice and a multi-use practice of the tremen- 
dous amount of land owned by the Federal Government. 

A lot of the rhetoric that has been out on the street is far from 
the fact, but somehow, we need to have a meaningful dialog so the 
general public understands the real issues, and when we deal with 
the real facts, we usually do the right things. 

I guess I would like to commend all of you for coming here today 
and sharing, but I guess somehow, we need to form a plan of get- 
ting away from the political pressures and back to allowing good, 
true managers to manage our national forests, part of our heritage, 
and one of our most renewable resources. 

I hope you will help us do that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Peterson, thank you very much. Gen- 
tleman, I thank you very much for taking your time and coming 
out here, and sharing with us this most valuable and instructive 
information. 

I would invite you to stay for the third panel, if you possibly can, 
and you are now excused from the witness table, and we will call 
the third panel. 

I call to the witness table Kenneth Kane from Keith Horn, Incor- 
porated, consulting foresters, from Kane, Pennsylvania; Steven 
Holmer, Campaign Director of the Western Ancient Forest Cam- 
paign, Washington, D.C.; Ed Muckenfuss, Regional Manager, 
Westvaco Company, Summerville, South Carolina; and Bill Wall, 
Wildlife Biologist, Potlatch Corporation, Lewiston, Idaho. 

I would like to call on the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Pe- 
terson, to introduce Kenneth Kane. 
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Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Madame Chairman. First, I would 
like to submit for the record because I was not here when the hear- 
ing started, so I would like to submit this statement for the record. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. With no objection, so ordered. 

[Statement of Hon. John Peterson may be found at end of hear- 
ing.] 

Mr. Peterson. Secondly, Madame Chairman, I want to thank 
you for first holding this oversight hearing and for giving me the 
opportunity to introduce a constituent and friend of mine who we 
are very pleased to have travel here from Pennsylvania today. 

I want to commend you for holding this hearing so we can get 
advice in finding solutions to the threats on the nation’s forests. It 
is an important issue to many of us. 

I have the good fortune of representing the Allegheny National 
Forest, the only national forest in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For that reason, I am especially pleased to have with us a con- 
stituent from Pennsylvania’s fifth congressional district, Mr. Ken- 
neth Kane. Mr. Kane is vice president of Keith Horn, Incorporated, 
a small private forest consulting business in Kane, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Kane brings to this hearing a professional background of 13 
years as a private forest manager, coupled with an in-depth under- 
standing of the health and management of the resources on and in 
the Allegheny National Forest. 

He is also chairman of the Pennsylvania Division of the Society 
of American Foresters. He is chairman of the Pennsylvania chapter 
of Association of Consulting Foresters in America. 

At this time, I would like to welcome Mr. Kane, and I want to 
thank you for making the journey down here. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Kane, excuse me. Before you begin your 
testimony, as a committee policy, we have all of our witnesses take 
the oath, so would you all stand, please, and raise your right hand. 

Do you solemnly swear or affirm under the penalty of perjury 
that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Thank you. Mr. Kane, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH KANE, KEITH HORN, INC., 
CONSULTING FORESTERS, KANE, PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Kane. Thank you. Congressman Peterson, for the very nice 
introduction. 

Madame Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to join you this afternoon to discuss forest 
health in the Allegheny region, which includes the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest. 

Let me turn now to the two questions which you have asked us 
to reply to. 

Question one, what criteria determines if a forest is healthy? To 
answer this question for the Allegheny plateau, you must remem- 
ber that essentially the entire forest in the region was clear-cut be- 
tween 1880 and 1930. The vast clear-cutting of that era virtually 
eliminated the beech, hemlock old-growth forest of the region. The 
hardwood forest which emerged did so naturally without planting. 
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So, within the forests of the Allegheny region and other second- 
growth forests in the eastern hardwoods, forest health is typically 
determined by answering some basic questions. 

One, what is the condition of the crown, stem, root, and leaf of 
the tree? 

Two, is there an adequate diversity of trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
other plant species present in the forest? 

Three, are there trees of various sizes? 

Four, are preferred tree and other plant species regenerating 
naturally, or are nonpreferred species becoming dominant? 

It is important to emphasize that forest health criteria are de- 
fined by the landowner. Public forestry issues are very dynamic, 
because the objectives of the public change constantly. That is not 
the case in the private sector, where most forest landowners have 
two primary objectives, production of wood products and continuity 
of ownership. 

So where do we stand? At present, forest health in the Allegheny 
region is threatened by native and exotic insects, disease, and 
mammals. 

In addition to those problems, the forests of the region are simply 
growing old. 

Hardwood forests change dramatically between 125 and 150 
years of age. Specifically, species diversity drops from a wide vari- 
ety of shade intolerant species to a handful of shade tolerant spe- 
cies. This decrease in tree species diversity is one measure of an 
unhealthy forest. 

The forests of the Allegheny region are recognized internationally 
for the high quality hardwood timber they produce. The unique 
unglaciated soils of the region produce the world’s best quality 
black cherry in stands that reach economic maturity at 80 to 100 
years of age. 

We have reached the point in time where the Allegheny plateau’s 
biological and economic maturity coincide. Thus, we must address 
the needs to regenerate these forests for both financial and biologi- 
cal reasons. 

But in addition, the public generally prefers to hunt, camp, hike 
in maturing 70-year-old Allegheny hardwood forests rather than 
decadent 150-year-old forests. 

Having examined the criteria for a healthy forest in our region 
of the country, let me turn now to your second question, which is 
what management tools are most appropriate to maintain or im- 
prove forest health. 

As a practicing forester, I recommend that landowners take cer- 
tain actions to maintain the health and vitality of the forests with- 
in the Allegheny region. 

One, employ sound silvicultural practices and professional for- 
estry. 

Two, use modern silvicultural methods in timber harvesting sce- 
narios. These practices are site-specific and model natural occur- 
rences. 

Three, employ qualified resource managers to monitor forest con- 
ditions closely. This is necessary to follow insect populations and 
assess the effects of disease, drought, and other phenomena. 
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Four, control large deer populations, increasing the use of sil- 
vicultural regeneration tools such as fence enclosures and herbi- 
cides. Promote sport hunting to reduce deer overpopulation. 

Five, use aerial application of natural pesticides. This is nec- 
essary to control exotic and abnormal native insect infestations. 

In addition to these tools that are available to the resource man- 
ager, I believe that Congress and the Administration have con- 
tinuing roles to play, and given this opportunity, I offer two con- 
cluding suggestions for your consideration. 

First, you must continue to fund and promote forest research. 
Research at the Forest Service’s Northeast Experiment Station in 
Warren, Pennsylvania, has provided the modern silvicultural meth- 
ods used throughout the Allegheny region. Over 1,100 forest man- 
agers have attended the training sessions offered by the station. 

Second and finally, there is a pressing national need for edu- 
cation programs for forest landowners, professionals and the public. 
Professionals need to better understand the modern tools available 
to them. Landowners and the public need to better understand the 
forest ecosystem and the necessity of using sound science as the 
basis for management decisions. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this statement. I will 
be happy to answer any questions. 

[Statement of Kenneth Kane may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Kane, for your very inter- 
esting testimony, and I would like to now call on Steve Holmer for 
your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF STEVE HOLMER, CAMPAIGN DIRECTOR, 

WESTERN ANCIENT FOREST CAMPAIGN, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Holmer. Thank you. Chairman Chenoweth. Thank you for 
this opportunity to testify. 

The Western Ancient Forest Campaign represents organizations 
and individuals nationwide who are dedicating to protecting forest 
and aquatic ecosystems on the national forests. 

I would like to begin by saying that I totally disagree with the 
statement that only managed forests are healthy forests. Our for- 
ests did just fine for millions of years before management was in- 
vented, and to put it plainly, the lack of humility before God’s cre- 
ation to make that kind of statement, I find rather astounding. 

There is increasing evidence that demonstrates that over the 
past three decades, our national forests have suffered too much log- 
ging, too much road building, and too much cattle grazing and fire 
suppression with little concern about the impact these activities 
have on our clean water supplies, fish and wildlife, recreational op- 
portunities, and the ecological integrity of forest ecosystems. Too 
much management is the problem, not the solution. 

A recent mapping project by the World Wildlife Fund concluded 
that only two percent of the original forests remain in the lower 48 
States. The Eastside Eorests Scientific Society panel report con- 
cluded that the few remaining roadless areas in eastern Oregon 
and Washington are still threatened, and that very little of the old 
growth Ponderosa Pine ecosystem remains. 

The scientists’ report recommends no logging of old-growth for- 
ests or trees of any species older than 150 years or greater than 
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20 inches in diameter; no logging in aquatic diversity areas; and to 
establish protected corridors along streams, rivers, wetlands, and 
lakes; no logging or road building in roadless areas. 

Both the PACFISH and INFISH Federal interim guidelines for 
protecting imperiled fish stocks concurred with the conclusion that 
we need to protect roadless areas in riparian zones to restore de- 
clining fisheries. 

These are the critical first steps toward proper management and 
rehabilitating faltering forests and aquatic systems in the inland 
west. The Sierra Nevada Ecosystem Project report came to similar 
conclusions, and also stated that timber harvest through its effect 
on forest structure, local microclimate, and fuel accumulation has 
increased fire severity more than any other human activity. The 
notion that we can salvage-log the forest to reduce fire risk is not 
supported by any empirical scientific evidence. 

The State of Idaho has over 960 streams which are polluted and 
rated as water quality limited by the Environmental Protection 
Agency because of too much contamination in the streams. Over 
half these streams are being degraded by logging. Elooding, exacer- 
bated by logging and road building in the Coeur D’Alene watershed 
is steadily sending millions of pounds of lead contaminated sedi- 
ments into Lake Coeur D’Alene and ultimately, into the city of Spo- 
kane’s watershed. 

In Oregon, seven people were killed this year as a result of 
mudslides. Numerous scientific studies have been published, in- 
cluding one by the U.S. Eorest Service that conclude logging and 
road building increase the risk of severity of landslides and flood- 
ing. 

Across the west, fish stocks continue to decline, and many spe- 
cies, such as the Coho Salmon and Bull Trout are being considered 
for listing under the Endangered Species Act. 

The private and public forests of the southeast United States are 
threatened by unsustainable logging. There are now over 140 chip 
mills in the southeast, and according to industry and the Eorest 
Service, the growth-to-harvest ratio of softwoods in the south went 
negative in 1991. Further, hardwood forests are expected to exceed 
growth within the next two to ten years. 

This is not only evidence that the industry is unsustainable, but 
that chip mills are depleting the forests, thereby impacting water 
quality, habitats, ecosystem health, and local forest-dependent 
businesses. 

These are the facts as presented by the scientific community, in- 
dustry, and government agencies. These are the real forest eco- 
system health problems which this committee has chosen to ignore 
in favor of arguments that all come to the same conclusion, more 
logging. 

Claiming to address the overstocking and fuel loading problems 
caused by fire suppression and grazing cattle, the 104tli Congress 
passed the Salvage Logging Rider which suspended environmental 
laws and the citizens’ right to have those laws enforced and partici- 
pate in how their own lands were being managed, but no effort was 
made to address the more fundamental problems of too much graz- 
ing and too much fire suppression. 
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Under the rider, we witnessed the logging of ancient forests that 
have been protected by the courts. Under the rider, the guise of 
logging dead and dying trees was used by the Forest Service to log 
large, live green trees. 

Unroaded areas, which represent some of our nation’s last unpro- 
tected wilderness were entered and logged. The government’s own 
interagency report on the implementation of the rider confirmed 
these abuses. 

In the aftermath of the rider, several lessons are clear. Our envi- 
ronmental laws and public processes should never again be sus- 
pended. Ancient forests, roadless areas, and riparian zones need 
permanent protection, and the U.S. Forest Service needs to be re- 
formed and made more accountable to the public. 

To address these threats to the health of our forest ecosystems, 
we would like to make several recommendations which we would 
urge the committee to adopt. 

Prohibit new road building on the national forests and prohibit 
the use of purchaser road credits to build new roads; prohibit log- 
ging and road building on unstable and potentially unstable na- 
tional forest land; restore accountability by reforming or abolishing 
off-budget funds. 

As Representative Vento mentioned, the interagency report con- 
cluded that the salvage fund created an incentive for the agency to 
choose logging projects when other activities such as prescribed fire 
or stream restoration would have been more appropriate, and this 
is because they get to keep most of the receipts by choosing salvage 
operations. 

The next point is to end money-losing timber sales. The annual 
report of the White House Council of Economic Advisors shows that 
the Forest Service spent $234,000,000 administering the timber 
sale program than were returned in receipts. 

Generally, the Forest Service subsidizes timber extraction from 
public lands by collecting less revenues than it spends on timber 
program costs, the report says. We urge the committee to end sub- 
sidized logging in the national forests. 

At Senator Craig’s recent forest management workshop, the GAO 
testified that during 1995, the Forest Service spent $215,000,000 of 
the taxpayers’ money that they cannot account for. We urge the 
committee to use its oversight authority to find out what happened 
to the taxpayers’ $215,000,000. 

Further, we urge the committee to look at the full range of val- 
ues our forests provide, such as clean water, fish and wildlife habi- 
tat, and recreational opportunities. 

According to the Forest Service’s resource and planning assess- 
ment, by the year 2000, recreation in the national forests will 
produce over $1 billion for the economy while logging will only 
produce $3,500,000. The value of clean and stable water flows from 
our forests is estimated in the trillions. 

Recently, Chief Michael Dombeck testified, “The unfortunate re- 
ality is that many people presently do not trust us to do the right 
thing. Until we rebuild that trust and strengthen those relation- 
ships, it is simply common sense that we avoid riparian, old 
growth, and roadless areas.” 
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We urge the committee to support Chief Dombeck’s effort to re- 
form the agency and restore the public’s trust by adopting his com- 
mon-sense recommendation and the other recommendations in this 
testimony including the restoration of eastern old growth, since 
there is almost no old growth left in the east. 

The idea that we need to cut down the eastern old-growth forests 
is simply absurd. We need to restore old growth ecosystems in the 
eastern United States. 

In closing, I would like to quote a Republican president who 
helped make this a great nation by protecting some of our national 
forests, Teddy Roosevelt, who said, “The nation behaves well if it 
treats the natural resources as assets which it must turn over to 
the next generation increased and not impaired in value.” 

I believe the United States is a great nation, but I feel that we 
are now risking that greatness by lacking the foresight and courage 
that made us great to begin with. We can choose to squander our 
remaining unprotected wild places, or we can be revered by future 
generations as Teddy Roosevelt is for having the vision and great- 
ness to protect our nation’s natural heritage. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

[Statement of Steve Holmer may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Holmer. The chair would now 
recognize Ed Muckenfuss, a regional manager from Westvaco Com- 
pany. 

STATEMENT OF ED MUCKENFUSS, REGIONAL MANAGER, 
WESTVACO COMPANY, SUMMERVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Muckenfuss. Madame Chairman and members of the Sub- 
committee, thank you for this opportunity to contribute my ideas 
on what constitutes a health forest and what management prac- 
tices contribute to establish and maintain them. 

My name is Ed Muckenfuss, and I am Southern Regional Man- 
ager of Westvaco Corporation’s Eorest Resources Division. In my 
Region in South Carolina, we manage nearly 500,000 acres of com- 
pany forest and advise private landowners who own another 
400,000 acres. 

Westvaco owns forest land primarily to provide a sustainable 
source of wood fiber for its mills. We also manage them to provide 
habitat for wildlife and clean water for the lakes and streams that 
adjoin them. 

The key word here is manage. We firmly believe that in order for 
a forest to be healthy, it must be actively managed. 

Healthy forests are forests that are growing vigorously and that 
have a diversity of age classes and forest types which enables them 
to resist disease and insect epidemics and helps to reduce the in- 
tensity of wildfires when they occur. The diversity of forest ages 
and types also provides a range of habitats for wildlife. 

While some percentage of old-growth habitat is desirable, exten- 
sive areas of old-growth conditions or any single age class condition 
puts the entire forest at risk for catastrophic insect attacks and 
wildfires. 

The photograph you see here is an aerial view of some of our for- 
est in Kentucky. This forest is actively managed to maintain 
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healthy tree densities and various forest types interspersed across 
the landscape. 

We consider this a healthy forest that achieves our objectives of 
providing a sustainable supply of wood fiber for our mill, diversity 
of wildlife habitats, and protection of the lakes and streams adja- 
cent to the forest. 

There are criteria that we use to determine the health of our for- 
ests. Number one, suitability of tree species to the site; two, the 
density of the trees relative to the ability of the site to support 
them; three, diversity of age classes across the landscape; four, the 
amount of fuel loading on the site; five, the condition of riparian 
areas for protecting lakes and streams; six, diversity of forest types 
across the landscape; seven, the relative abundance of noxious in- 
sects and the disease incidence rate; and eight, the availability of 
nutrients to sustain vigorous tree growth. 

As I have said, healthy forests are the result of good, active man- 
agement. Older forests eventually become overcrowded and lose 
their vigor, making them susceptible to disease and insect 
epidemics. Without management, these conditions set the stage for 
catastrophic events like the fires in Yellowstone National Park. 

Here are the management practices that we use to improve or 
maintain forest health. Number one, good inventory information; 
two, landscape scale planning that provides for protection of ripar- 
ian areas and diversity of age classes and forest types; three, provi- 
sions to regenerate with tree species appropriate to the site; four, 
intermediate stand treatments to control density and fuel condi- 
tions; five, careful inclusion and management of old growth or over- 
mature stands; six, soil amendments as necessary to maintain pro- 
ductivity for intensive management; and seven, effective control of 
insect and disease epidemics. 

In many ways, forests are like people. When they are young and 
growing, they usually can withstand pathogens and parasites with 
their natural defenses. As they grow older, they become increas- 
ingly susceptible, and therefore, require more care. 

Inadequate management has put many forests in the United 
States at risk. In some forests, neglect has skewed forests toward 
stands of older age classes and allowed many stands to become 
overcrowded and overloaded with fuels. 

In other forests, poor management practices have removed most 
of the healthy and vigorously growing trees, leaving the old and 
weak. 

In either case, these forests are ripe for epidemic of disease and 
insects and the catastrophic wildfires that often follow. 

We believe that by applying the management practices I have 
outlined, these forests can be returned to healthy conditions and 
provide for the needs of many generations to come. Without ade- 
quate levels of management, however, they will increasingly fall 
victim to catastrophic events which will result in losses that will 
deprive our children of their benefits. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to express my views on this 
important subject. 

[Statement of G. Edward Muckenfnss may be found at end of 
hearing.] 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very, very much. That is a very im- 
pressive picture, and I thank you for your testimony. 

The chair now recognizes Bill Wall, from my own district in 
Idaho, an outstanding wildlife biologist, and I thank you very much 
for being here with the committee this afternoon. 

Dr. Wall. 

STATEMENT OF BILL WALL, WILDLIFE BIOLOGIST, POTLATCH 
CORPORATION, LEWISTON, IDAHO 

Dr. Wall. Thank you, Madame Chairman and members of the 
Subcommittee. I currently serve as chair-elect of the AF&PA Wild- 
life Committee, and for the past five years, have worked to develop 
landscape management processes Potlatch Corporation in Idaho. 

I would like to share with you some thoughts, and I am going 
to share four key points up front, and then get into answering the 
two questions that were asked of the panel. 

First, I think we should consider that forest health should be 
equated with sustainable forest system health, not merely green 
trees. 

Second, the intermountain west is a forest system in a health cri- 
sis and is right now beyond acceptable biological risk. The applica- 
tion of active forest management including timber harvest and con- 
trolled fire or silvicultural tools for restoring forest system health, 
and analysis tools which are the new ones that we have been gen- 
erating over the past ten years or so. Our capabilities have really 
expanded, such as ecological landscape classification systems, GIS- 
based landscape planning, watershed analysis are all tools that we 
can use to help guide our active forest management to restore 
health in our forests. 

Third, forest health criteria must be defined on the ecological ca- 
pability where forested landscapes are located. Ecologists have de- 
scribed how physical land characteristics, weather disturbance fac- 
tors interact to define different types of forest ecosystems across 
the country. 

Fourth, each region will have a different criteria which affects 
risks to various forest values, thus general health criteria must be 
applied specifically within the ecosystem one is addressing. 

Health and management criteria must also address several 
spacial scales from forest stands to watersheds to broader land- 
scapes. We must not reach an either/or scenario of healthy trees or 
other forest values such as wildlife habitat. Rather, we should take 
an approach of both-and, healthy, diverse forest landscapes, 
healthy watersheds, as well as wildlife habitats. 

To answer the first question on some of the criteria for consid- 
ering healthy systems, the appropriate ecological representation of 
all the floral composition and structure across landscapes is one 
key. Each forest system has a broad range of conditions which are 
necessary for healthy forest systems. A healthy system is one that 
has a full, diverse array of those forest structures and commu- 
nities. 

Sustainable site productivity is the next key. Maintenance of soil 
characteristics which sustain the productive resilience of forest sys- 
tems is critical. Sustainable and functional watersheds, quality 
stream conditions for salmon and fish, at least in our area, are de- 
pendent on functioning riparian habitats. 
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A healthy forest is one that maintains a full complement of func- 
tional habitats for native species across broad landscapes which en- 
compass a variety of ownerships and land management objectives, 
and finally, acceptable risk from catastrophic disturbance such as 
wildfire, disease, insect outbreaks, as well as flooding. 

Disturbance to forest systems, whether natural or manmade is 
necessary to maintain functioning and specific values of timber, 
water, and wildlife. 

Now, some suggestions on some of the analysis tools and man- 
agement techniques which can be applied to achieve those sorts of 
goals. 

One, it has been interesting that industry has taken a lead role 
in the northwest in developing watershed analysis capabilities. 
These can be used to define risks to watershed functions from 
unhealthy forest conditions, to develop site-specific best manage- 
ment practices for the specific watersheds in which they are ap- 
plied rather than a cookie-cutter approach which we have seen out 
of the Federal agencies, and define restoration and active forest 
management needs for reducing risks within those watersheds. 

Ecological landscape classification systems help us to define the 
ecological capability of the ecosystem in which we are working, to 
understand historical disturbance regimes resulting in stand and 
landscape conditions, and to help us define appropriate ecological 
representation accross landscapes. 

A GIS-based landscape planning process is the new tool that is 
allowing us to begin planning for those various conditions. 

Finally, timber harvest and silvicultural methods that recognize 
the needs within these ecosystems that help us create the right 
structure and composition of vegetation across the landscape in ad- 
dition to providing for wildlife habitat, functioning watersheds, and 
the types of economic returns that we need to maintain our com- 
munities in the west. 

Finally, the thing that has really impressed me in the opportuni- 
ties that exist relative to this issue and many other forest and nat- 
ural resource management issues are the new partnerships that 
are beginning to develop, those that are being developed between 
public and private. 

I have participated in quite a few and have been very excited 
about the outcomes of those. Also, the ability of industry to work 
at times with the Forest Service to develop new types of informa- 
tion, new tools, and to apply those to reach the ecological as well 
as economic goals that we are attempting to across landscapes. 
Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Dr. Wall, very much, and I thank 
the panel for their testimony. 

We will now recognize the members for questions, and I want to 
remind the members we have five minutes for questioning, and I 
would like to first recognize the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. 
Schaffer. 

Mr. Schaffer. Let me start by going back to a question that I 
had asked earlier with respect to prescribed burns. 1 would like to 
hear you all respond to this whole topic, the Babbitt proposal that 
has been announced and just where you see this fitting in in sound 
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forest management practices, in particular, for Mr. Holmer’s com- 
ment that no forest management would be preferable. 

What about this BabbiU proposal of management by prescribed 
burn? 

Mr. Holmer. Our concern has been that there has been an over- 
emphasis on management. We support the idea of prescribed burn- 
ing, and we will support thinning in the urban/wildland interface. 

We do feel that the old growth areas, the unroaded areas, the ri- 
parian zones need to be put off limits as the key first step to restor- 
ing the ecosystems, and I think that you will find that if those 
steps are taken, it will also do a great deal to help deal with the 
problem of polarization, because the most contentious timber sales 
that people deal with are in these critical areas, and so by realizing 
the ecological importance as well as the social conflict that is sur- 
rounding these areas, by resolving that, I think you will find that 
it is easier to come to grips with how to manage the rest of the 
landscape, and again, I think prescribed burning and restoration of 
national fire regimes is the only way that in the long run we are 
going to be able to accomplish that. 

Mr. Schaffer. Any of the others? 

Dr. Wall. Fire in many of our forest systems has always been 
a natural disturbance factor, and there are many species that de- 
pend on fire being introduced, but fire can also be catastrophic and 
destroy wildlife habitat as well as the types of riparian zones that 
Steve is wanting us to protect and maintain. 

It is a judicious use of fire that we are looking for and one that 
we can control in most cases, not to say that on occasion, wildfires 
will occur, especially in wilderness areas, et cetera. 

To back up and say that we should exclude fire again I think 
would be a definite mistake. Fire is an integral tool, and as was 
suggested earlier in this panel, we need to have all the tools in our 
toolkit, and we need to be able to use those appropriately in the 
appropriate times. 

Mr. Muckenfuss. Fire is an absolutely essential tool in the 
southeast. It is a matter of timing and conditions. There is no ques- 
tion that fires will burn in the southeast sooner or later. 

Through the judicious use of prescribed fire, we are able to apply 
this very important management tool with proper timing and 
under conditions which create low-intensity fires that help reduce 
fuel loading as well as to create additional benefits from the stand- 
point of habitat for wildlife and so forth. 

Fire has traditionally been used in the southeast by Indians and 
early settlers to do the same things that we accomplish with fire, 
and should we lose fire, it will change the entire ecosystem of the 
east coast for the worse. 

There is not a tool that is more important to manage forests and 
that applies no matter what snapshot in time you would like to 
pick as to what kind of forest you would like to have. It is ex- 
tremely important for longleaf, wire-grass ecosystems as it is for 
plantations. 

Mr. Kane. I would concur that the use of fire is a critical tool; 
however, in the east, it is not as widely used as it is in other parts 
of the country because in our area, we have approximately 11 fire 
days that would qualify for prescribed burning. 
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However, it is going to be used to a limited extent in our area 
to reestablish some species that were lost because with the advent 
of science and the internal combustion engine, the wildfires that 
ran through the east during the steam years from the steam loco- 
motives really allowed more species diversity and allowed the oak 
species to be more prevalent in the current forest than what we be- 
lieve it can be in the future forest, because of just the nature of 
the species. 

We are going to use prescribed burning even in the east, so it is 
a critical tool. 

Mr. Schaffer. Madame Chairman, I don’t have any more ques- 
tions. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Schaffer, thank you very much. The Chair 
now recognizes Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Holmer, if you were suddenly appointed by 
the President and conhrmed by the Senate to be the czar over all 
of public land, when and where would we cut timber? 

Mr. Holmer. Excuse me? Would I support 

Mr. Peterson. If you were given the role of being in charge of 
our national forests, you were just absolutely in charge, where and 
when would we cut timber, or wouldn’t we? 

Mr. Holmer. That is an interesting question. Our organization 
does not support any specihc level of timber target. We have not 
taken a position on no logging, but what we do support is the use 
of conservation — biology, and the latest scientihc information. 

They are a few examples of this being conducted on a limited 
scale such as the Northwest Forest Plan. There is a new report out 
on the Sierra Nevada ecosystem, another process underway in the 
inland west in Idaho, Montana, eastern Oregon and Washington. 

We would want to look at the whole ecosystem. In our view, our 
forests have been seriously overcut for the past three decades, so 
it could be quite possible that we are in a deficit situation right 
now, which would mean giving the forest time to heal. 

Another key problem is the lack of protection for critical compo- 
nents of the ecosystem, such as old growth, roadless areas, and ri- 
parian zones, so restoring those areas and protecting those areas 
would be my first priority. 

Mr. Peterson. What part of the country are you from and where 
have you spent most of your personal time in the forest? 

Mr. Holmer. Actually, mostly in the east. I went to high school 
in the suburbs outside of Philadelphia, and I went to college at 
Penn State, so I have spent a fair amount of time on the Allegheny, 
and as my resume there says, I have been to national forests in 14 
different States, and I have also had extensive experience with 
overflights and having a chance to see our forests from the air. 

Mr. Peterson. Do you believe the Allegheny National Forest has 
been overcut? 

Mr. Holmer. I am not familiar enough with the situation in the 
Allegheny to say that. I would say from my personal experience 
there, I was shocked at how many roads I saw. You can travel 
down certain roads seemingly in the middle of nowhere, but it 
seemed like it was a suburb because there were so many spur 
roads going off to the side to drill pads or timber sales or one activ- 
ity after another. 
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I would have to say I was somewhat shocked at how industri- 
alized that forest was. 

Mr. Peterson. Who do we own the forest for? 

Mr. Holmer. Well, the forests are owned by the American peo- 
ple, and the mandate is fairly clear, to protect the full range of val- 
ues on public lands, and there is abundant evidence that not all the 
values are being protected right now. 

When you look at the problem of clean water, when you look at 
the problem of declining biodiversity, there is every indication that 
not all the values are currently being protected, and when you look 
at the root cause, things like road building, logging, and grazing re- 
peatedly come to the front as the reasons why these other values 
are being diminished. 

Mr. Peterson. I guess having spent my entire life very close to 
the ANF and often in the ANF, I would take some exception to you. 
I am an avid hunter myself, love to hike and spend time in the 
woods, in the forest, and I guess I would like to ask you how many 
people will go five miles off a road today? 

When you talk about these huge blocks that are to be locked up, 
you are talking about a minute number, part of the society today 
that will travel a mile from their car because they are afraid. 

I believe in having some real diversity, having some old growth, 
but how much, how big, for whom? I want to tell you, it is a very 
small part of the population that get five miles from their car 
under any circumstance in any forest. 

Mr. Holmer. I understand what you are saying, but I think that 
one of the values that these forests provide are fundamental eco- 
logical services, so recreation isn’t always the key factor to look at. 

We get a lot of clean water supplies off our national forest lands. 
This last year, the city of Salem, Oregon, had to close down their 
water treatment facility because there was so much sediment in 
their streams. 

When you look at the full range that the forests provide, roadless 
areas are the key refuges for our biodiversity and they help control 
our water flows and help prevent flooding by remaining intact. 

There is a lot of fundamental services that most people don’t 
even think about, and most economists have been unable to quan- 
tify up to this date. 

Mr. Peterson. I guess I am here to say for the record that the 
Allegheny River and the Clarion River that flow from the ANF are 
the finest quality water-wise today than they have been in many, 
many years, and I think it is because of good practices, a lot of 
good environmental policy. 

We have made great progress, and I can’t let you get away with 
saying that we are not going in the right direction, that we haven’t 
improved water quality in that region, because we have. 

Mr. Holmer. I appreciate you saying that, and I do know that 
there are some very beautiful places on the Allegheny that I enjoy 
visiting very much. 

Mr. Peterson. A quick question for Mr. Kane. You mentioned 
about education for the private landowner. The largest part of tim- 
ber, at least in the east — I don’t know that it is true in the west, 
is still owned by private landowners and small plots. 
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Is government playing an adequate role in helping people under- 
stand the value of their forests? 

I know of cases where somebody only owned 20 acres. They sold 
it for a pittance, but it was worth quite a lot of money if it would 
have been marketed properly and cut properly. 

Mr. Kane. That is exactly the case. The education is truly a mov- 
ing target. In the computer age as information is doubling in less 
than a decade, there is so much for people to know out there, and 
they own a piece of property for income and to pass something on 
to their children and for many reasons, but they don’t take the 
time to truly understand the ecosystem. 

I think the education process is not only for the landowner, but 
for the general public. Very few people in the general public truly 
understand the forest and what it provides to them and how, and 
how managing the resource is so much more important than just 
hands off, because there is no way with the population of our soci- 
ety and the impacts our society has had on the forest ecosystem 
that we can say hands off, because even by standing back, we have 
touched it. 

Mr. Peterson. I would like to thank you personally and all of 
you for coming today. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. Bill Wall, I have 
some questions for you. That doesn’t surprise you, does it? 

Dr. Wall. Not at all. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Among the criteria that you described, you 
mentioned the state-of-the-art forest management practices and 
controlled fire. What practices are you referring to specifically for 
the record, and do both public and private landowners have these 
practices available for their use? 

Dr. Wall. Yes, they do have them available for their use, but at 
this point, I think the timber industry has figured out, has taken 
the lead in figuring out some of the tools that we are applying to 
landscapes in understanding how to use computer technology and 
have the actual data in hand in order to apply those techniques. 

We have some historical mistakes to correct, and we are learning 
very rapidly with those, and I would also suggest that our abilities 
to gather data, process that information and develop an overall 
feedback and learning process as we apply these things, the 
buzzword is adaptive management, is there inside industry and 
they are taking those sorts of lead roles at this point. 

We have the opportunity to work with our neighbors on public 
lands to help generate the types of information that we need and 
to work to apply that information. 

The specific techniques on the ground that are beginning to be 
applied are a completely different way of road building as well as 
timber harvesting techniques that are far more sensitive, that take 
into consideration physical site characteristics, and then turn 
around and apply specific types of applications to specific types of 
land that historically, we were not able to quantify or classify in 
the past. 

Using those sorts of techniques has allowed us to understand 
much better how to manage our forest resource and to apply that, 
not only to the timber values that we are seeking, but also to main- 
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tenance of biodiversity of wildlife habitat as well as our functioning 
riparian and aquatic systems. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You recommended using a coarse filter ap- 
proach for landscape planning. Could you help me understand that 
better and also explain it for the record? 

Dr. Wall. Sure. There was a lot of discussion earlier from var- 
ious folks on this panel about a diverse array of structures and 
composition across the landscape. 

A coarse filter approach is an approach to a broad scale land- 
scape rather than a stand-by-stand approach, although we recog- 
nize the need to use the stand-by-stand approach, in taking the full 
complement of wildlife species that exist across that landscape, 
quantifying the types of habitats needed by those various species, 
and then through a planning process, making sure that we apply 
the appropriate techniques across space and through time to main- 
tain the habitats necessary to maintain the species that we would 
find in any one location. 

Along with that is an understanding of the ecological background 
or capability in which you are working which can be completely dif- 
ferent depending on where you are. Even in Idaho, the fact that we 
have on our land base specifically a range from 40 or about 35 
inches of rainfall all the way up to 80 inches of rainfall means that 
we have to think through the application of maintaining habitats 
and the application of specific practices depending even on just 
rainfall conditions. 

What we are talking about is taking a broader scale approach to 
understanding how to maintain habitat through time and across 
space. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And Dr. Wall, as you take that approach, are 
you considering the native species in the entire course of the for- 
est? Are we moving back to replanting and reforesting to the native 
species so that they will be more resistant to attack, whether it be 
fire or insects or whatever it might be? 

Dr. Wall. Most definitely. In fact, we are depending again on 
our ability to classify the site. We are putting species and in some 
cases, five different species within one stand back on specific sites. 

Potlatch specifically has worked with the Forest Service through 
time to develop resistant strains of white pine, and in order to 
bring white pine back into the ecosystem which was native there, 
it is necessary to return to some early successional stages, because 
that species is not shade tolerant and does need sunlight. 

We are actively working to restore some of the white pine sites 
as well as maintaining all of the rest of the native species that 
exist in northern Idaho on our land base. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I have one more question for you. Dr. Wall. 
Will the Forest Service’s ecoregion assessments, such as the Colum- 
bia River Basin ecosystem management project, help address the 
issues that we are trying to address as far as healthy forests and 
necessary criteria? Will it help on the public lands? 

What is your feeling about that? 

Dr. Wall. Well, it has tremendous potential, but at the same 
time, potential and reality are two different things, and the ability 
to apply the understanding that is gained from broad scale assess- 
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ments is, as we well recognize, a problem associated with the reali- 
ties of regulations and the bureaucracy in which they work. 

The other thing that I would suggest is that broad scale looks 
help us set context for the large scale. Where we make the mistake, 
I think, is in learning how to apply ecosystem management is try- 
ing to take information from the broad scale and bringing it all the 
way down to a very fine scale or local situation. 

What, in my mind, has to happen after working in ecosystem 
management concepts for the past ten years is that we need to un- 
derstand that broad scale context, but at the same time, we have 
to build site-specific strategies underneath that in order to achieve 
the specific goals, so we end up working from stands to watersheds, 
to landscapes, and then this broad scale context, so what we end 
up with is a simultaneous top-down approach which is a look at the 
broad scale, but building with good, fine information and capability 
at the fine scale and meeting somewhere in between in order to 
meet the objectives that we are setting for ourselves. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Dr. Wall. I appreciate all of your 
testimony very, very much. Mr. Holmer, I really appreciate your 
testimony today. We haven’t always agreed, and most times, we 
don’t, do we? But I am really surprised that no other environ- 
mental organizations wanted to take the opportunity to testify 
today. 

I appreciate your being here, I really do. I would like for you to 
tell your colleagues in the environmental community that the 
record will remain open for about ten days if they would like to 
submit testimony for the record. 

I also would like to invite you very sincerely to our forests out 
in the west. The dynamics out there are quite different than the 
forests in the east, and our fuel load in many areas in western for- 
ests are about 12 feet tall, and it really is a puzzle as to what to 
do. Because of our very strict ambient air quality standards, we 
can’t even burn trash piles, so we really wonder about how far we 
can go in managing the forest by fire. 

I thank you very much for your testimony, gentlemen, all of you. 
Thank you very much. I wish we had more time, but I will study 
your testimony and be very open to hear from any of you any time. 
Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 4:40 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned; and 
the following was submitted for the record:] 

Statement of John E. Peterson, a U.S. Representative from Pennsylvania 

Madame Chairman, it’s a pleasure to be here today to participate in this oversight 
hearing in the Forest and Forest Health Subcommittee. This hearing is especially 
important to me as I represent the only national forest in Pennsylvania, the Alle- 
gheny National Forest. I look forward to the dialogue we are about to open con- 
cerning the management of our nation’s forests and criteria for determining healthy 
forests. 

The Allegheny National Forest (ANF), more than 500,000 acres, lies completely 
within my Congressional District (PA-5). The ANF is a unique and diverse asset 
that is enjoyed by residents of the Commonwealth and visitors from across the na- 
tion. 

Although my views about the beauty and diversity of the Forest are subjective, 
the ANF does indeed have a very long list of attributes. Nearing the top of that list 
is worldwide recognition of the hardwood timber that grows on the Forest, black 
cherry in particular. In fact, the ANF is the single-largest source of high-quality 
black cherry. 
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While many of us are familiar with forest health problems as they relate to West- 
ern states, the forest health concerns of Eastern forests can be quite different. How- 
ever, one common, pervasive problem is weather. On the ANF, it has been periodic 
drought that has caused notable damage. Specifically, in 1988 and 1989 almost 
18,000 acres experienced significant oak mortality. Also, tornadoes and hail storm 
damage has been detrimental to health of the Forest. 

As an Eastern forest, the ANF experiences threats from exotic sources like the 
forest tent caterpillar, gypsy moth, and cherry scallop shell moth. In 1994 alone, 
cherry scallop shell moth severely defoliated cherry on close to 40 percent of the 
ANF as it was the primary tree pest. Given these problems of such complex nature, 
research becomes a prime tool in determining methods to treat and prevent re- 
peated instances. 

Madame Chairman, I would be remiss if I did not mention how pleased I am to 
have with us here today a constituent from my District, Mr. Kenneth Kane. Mr. 
Kane is Vice President of Keith Horn, Incorporated, a small group of consulting for- 
esters from Kane, PA. I believe Mr. Kane’s expertise in the field of private forestry 
as a hands-on manager makes him uniquely qualified to testify about forest man- 
agement tools and the criteria of determining a healthy forest. 

I look forward to hearing from all of our panelists today as this Subcommittee 
seeks answers to these very important questions concerning the health and lon- 
gevity of our nation’s resources. 


Statementby the Honorable George Radanovich, a U.S. Representative from 

California 

Thank you. Chairman Chenoweth, for providing this forum today to discuss the 
issue of forest health. No single issue is more important in this Subcommittee than 
addressing the long-term health of our federal forests. It is just that simple. 

Your decision to focus this hearing on “what criteria should be used to determine 
if a forest is healthy or unhealthy, and what management tools are most appro- 
priate for maintaining or improving forest health,” is a sound one. In order to better 
address the needs of the forest, we must first understand both what has worked and 
what we have done wrong in our management of this valuable resource. 

Furthermore, we need to re-examine the role of the courts in our forest manage- 
ment plans. Today, the laws guiding federal forest lands are often made not by 
sound scientific evidence, but instead by the courts. Lawsuits filed by extreme envi- 
ronmental organizations have contributed to the substantial reduction in timber 
harvests in recent years — including the salvage of dead, dying and diseased timber 
necessary to reduce the fuel load that has built up in our national forests. As we 
move forward in this process, we must remember that lawyers and judges don’t im- 
prove the health of our forests, forest managers do. 

Our national forests — I believe — are in critical condition. The volume of dead, 
dying and diseased trees has reached epidemic level in recent years. These severe 
conditions have produced a rash of wildfires in recent years, destroying wildlife and 
habitat and forcing a substantial reduction in timber harvest levels not only in my 
district, but also the entire nation. For the sake of our forests, we must reverse this 
disheartening trend. 

Sound science, education and a recognition that the forests provide both an eco- 
logical and economic role in society are necessary in order to move away from the 
conflict and controversy that has surrounded our forest debates and towards a lo- 
cally-driven consensus-based forest management program. A forest is a sustainable 
resource. If properly managed, it can provide equally for both the environment and 
the economy. A healthy forest is a win-win for both the environment and the com- 
munities who depend on the forest for their livelihoods. That is why we must place 
forest health legislation at the top of our agenda in this Subcommittee. 

Again, thank you Chairman Chenoweth for putting this hearing together today. 
I look forward to the testimony of our witnesses today as we begin a very important 
dialogue on the management of our federal forests. 


Statement of Harry V. Wiant, Jr., President, Society of American Foresters, 
on behalf of myself as a professional forester 

Mrs. Chairman, my name is Harry V. Wiant, Jr., President of the Society of 
American Foresters (SAF). The over 18,600 members of the Society constitute the 
scientific and educational association representing the profession of forestry in the 
United States. SAF’s primary objective is to advance the science, technology, edu- 
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cation, and practice of professional forestry for the benefit of society. We are ethi- 
cally bound to advocate and practice land management consistent with ecologically 
sound principles. I am especially pleased to be here today to discuss the subject of 
Forest Health and to thank the Subcommittee for its continued support of profes- 
sional forestry. I thank the Chair for the opportunity. 

The public policy activities of SAF are grounded in scientific knowledge and pro- 
fessional judgment. From this perspective we review proposed forestry and related 
natural resource programs to determine their adequacy to meet stated objectives 
and public needs. 

I wish to point out that I speak here today in two distinct capacities. First, I will 
address the views of the elected Council of the Society of American Foresters as ex- 
pressed in its recent report entitled A Framework for Considering Forest Health and 
Productivity Issues prepared by SAF’s National Task Force on Forest Health and 
Productivity. I wish to submit the full report for the record. I will also speak as a 
forester and citizen independent of the Society of American Foresters who is con- 
cerned with forest health issues. 

SAF has been involved in maintaining the health and productivity of American 
forests since Gifford Pinchot, first chief of the Forest Service, founded the organiza- 
tion in 1900. As a diverse organization encompassing all facets of forest manage- 
ment, the concept of forest health is one we have struggled with in recent years. 
Our recent report comes to these conclusions: 

Professional foresters believe there are serious forest health and productivity 
questions in many parts of the country. 

Forest health is an informal and technically inexact term. 

Assessment of forest health and forest productivity requires an understanding of 
both the condition of the forest and the objectives for the management of that forest; 
recognizing that objectives are set by landowners be they private, public, tribal or 
trust, and also by society through policy and regulation. 

Forest health is determined at the local level; therefore, a single national prescrip- 
tion to achieve healthy forests is inappropriate. 

I will now express my personal views, once again pointing out that these are not 
necessarily the opinions of the Society of American Foresters, which I would like 
noted in the record. 

As humans, we experience the joys of birth, the vigor of youth, slowing down with 
age, and, finally, death. With proper attention to health, our productive years may 
be extended. Few of us believe a “hands-off’ approach is appropriate to maintain 
human health. Trees, and forests, go through similar phases. Believing that a vigor- 
ously growing forest, within the limitations of site quality and age, that is not seri- 
ously threatened by insects, diseases, fire, or other hazards is healthy, my over 40 
years of experience as a forester leads me to the firm convictions that: 

A well-managed forest (along a spectrum from intensive management to wilder- 
ness management), with management addressing landowner or societal objectives, 
is the healthiest possible. 

In an unmanaged forest, there is no opportunity to address declining health. 

Picture a well-managed 5,000-acre forest, comprised of trees well adapted to the 
site, and being managed with a rotation age (the age at which the final harvest of 
trees occurs) of 60 years. After 50 years of management, 100 acres (perhaps not in 
a single location on the forest) are being regenerated by natural or artificial means, 
100 acres have 1-year-old seedlings, etc., with 100 acres ready for the final harvest. 
Logging and access roads are well engineered, regeneration is prompt, and the soil 
productivity is maintained. 

Hazards to forest health, such as fire, insects, and diseases, generally are most 
damaging to trees of given ages. The age-class distribution of the well-managed for- 
est minimizes those risks. With proper intermediate cuts (cuts made to provide 
spacing for crop trees to maintain vigorous growth, to salvage diseased and dam- 
aged trees, etc.), productivity and biodiversity are generally maximized. 

The criteria to judge whether a forest is healthy becomes obvious: 

Soil productivity is protected and maintained with well-engineered logging and ac- 
cess roads and prompt regeneration. 

The forest is comprised of species well adapted to the site. 

There is an approximately balanced age-class distribution. 

Well-maintained logging and access roads facilitate forest management and pro- 
tection. 

Fuel levels, diseases, insects, and other potential hazards (deer, for example) are 
at reasonable levels. 

The management tools necessary to maintain or improve forest health are evident 
also, including: 
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An adequate cadre of professional foresters, wildlife managers, recreation special- 
ists, engineers, hydrologists, and others is available to provide the expertise needed 
to produce the commodity and non-commodity values desired. 

There is flexibility to manage the forest, unhampered by poorly conceived “envi- 
ronmental” laws, frivolous appeals, and tax codes which discourage long-term in- 
vestments in timber management. 

There are strong forest research programs in the USDA Forest Service, univer- 
sities, and the private sector. 

Forest management remains science based, and the “toolkit” available to man- 
agers (prescribed fire, herbicides, selection method, clearcutting, etc.) is maintained. 

To put this in few words, the cure to our forest health problems is more and not 
less forest management! The primary responsibility for managing our nation’s for- 
ests should be in the hands of those best qualified by training and experience, the 
foresters. 

Thank you. 


Statement of Hon. Stephen H. Schoenholtz, Associate Professor, Forest 
AND Wildlife Research Center, Mississippi State University 

Madam Chairman, Committee Members: 

Thank you for the opportunity to present my views on useful criteria to assess 
forest health, and management tools appropriate to maintain or improve forest 
health. Forest health means different things to different people depending on dif- 
ferences in forest management objectives and philosophies. Therefore, defining for- 
est health is currently a topic of intense debate. There is general agreement that 
our well-being and the well-being of future generations depends on productive, sus- 
tainable, healthy forests. However, some perceptions of forest health vary depending 
on individual preferences for forest use. To manage and maintain our forests in an 
acceptable state for future generations, requires us to define forest health broadly 
enough to encompass the many facets of forest ecosystems. 

Evaluating forest health is a daunting task. Forest components such as plants, 
animals, soil, water, and air have many complex interactions that we may recognize, 
but do not fully understand. Evaluating and monitoring health of some components 
may be difficult and/or expensive. Forests are constantly changing. This must be 
recognized when assessing their health. Some indicators of forest health at one 
stage of forest development may not be important at other stages. Furthermore, sep- 
arating human-induced change (e.g. increased ozone or acidic deposition, historic 
farming, tree harvesting, burning) from natural change (e.g. wildfire, insect out- 
breaks, severe storms) can be difficult. Finally, the question of scale must be ad- 
dressed in the assessment of forest health; that is, forest health can be considered 
at the stand level (lO’s of acres) or at regional or national levels (millions of acres). 

What do we look for when we try to assess forest health? We must keep in mind 
that forests consist of components in addition to trees. These components include 
other vegetation, animals, soil, air, and water. An assessment of forest health, 
therefore, should consider key indicators that can be measured or described periodi- 
cally to identify trends. Key indicators should also effectively integrate the status 
of all forest ecosystem components. It is neither possible nor is it necessary to con- 
sider all of the processes and components of a forest ecosystem in order to make 
useful assessments about forest health or the consequences of forest management 
for forest health. We must focus our efforts on identifying key indicators, the knowl- 
edge of which will permit acceptably accurate assessments of forest health. We must 
remember that some key indicators of forest health may vary among different forest 
ecosystems, among different spatial and temporal scales, and among different sci- 
entific and managerial objectives. 

There is great merit in trying to identify indicators of forest health in spite of the 
difficulties involved because these indicators are essential for understanding and 
predicting forest health. To be useful in society over a range of ecological and socio- 
economic situations, key forest health indicators should meet the following suit- 
ability criteria (after Doran and Parkin 1994): integrate ecosystem properties and 
processes; be accessible to many users and applicable to field conditions; be sensitive 
to variations in management and climate; and where possible, be components of ex- 
isting data bases. 

Measurements of forest vegetation meet these suitability criteria. Vegetation is 
often the component of primary concern when assessing forest health. However, it 
also provides habitat for animal communities and it interacts with other ecosystem 
components such as soil, air, and water. Forest ecosystem health must include a 
level of acceptable plant productivity. This productivity depends on development of 
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efficient leaf area and on maintaining low stress levels in plants. This, in turn de- 
pends on the ability of the soil to supply necessary nutrients and water. 

A list of basic forest vegetation indicators includes: age; structure; crown condi- 
tion; species composition; species diversity; growth rate; mortality rate; foliar injury; 
species replacement patterns; regeneration rate; presence of insects or disease; and 
presence of exotic species. 

We have a good understanding of expected temporal patterns in many forest eco- 
system types. If these criteria indicate deviations from expected patterns, then man- 
agement practices to maintain or enhance forest health should be considered. 

These management alternatives include: removal of undesirable species; thinning 
to appropriate tree density; supplemental planting; use of controlled burning; fer- 
tilization; manipulating vegetation to create specific habitat; and imposing stricter 
air quality standards. 

Soil is recognized as a critical component of forest ecosystems and, as such, qual- 
ity of soil has a profound effect on the health and productivity of a given ecosystem. 
Soil is a dynamic, living, management-responsive resource whose condition is vital 
to both forest ecosystem function and to global balance. Health and quality of soils 
determine plant, animal, and human health. Criteria for indicators of soil quality 
and health relate mainly to their utility in defining ecosystem processes and inte- 
grating physical, chemical, and biological properties, their sensitivity to manage- 
ment and climatic variations, and their accessibility and utility to society. Ultimate 
choice of specific indicators for assessing soil quality and health will depend upon 
identification of strategies for sustainable management of our forest resources. 

There is a large range of soil attributes, such as chemical, physical, and biological 
properties and processes that can be used to indicate soil quality. Some of these at- 
tributes have wide utility and can serve a range of purposes. 

These basic soil indicators include (after Doran and Parkin 1994): soil texture; 
maximum rooting depth; soil bulk density and infiltration; plant-available water ca- 
pacity; total organic carbon and nitrogen; pH; electrical conductivity; and soil 
strength. 

Other measurements will probably be needed depending on management objec- 
tives, local conditions, and existing data bases. 

Our knowledge of factors affecting forest health is incomplete. To be acceptable 
evidence of change in forest health these conditions must be met: (1) changes in 
vegetation must be attributable to differences in environmental conditions (e.g. soil 
properties, air quality, climate); (2) changes must be evident for a sufficient time 
so that short-term, temporary differences are not mistaken; and (3) judgements 
should be based on adequate knowledge of forest factors affecting health. 

Monitoring forest health will require manipulations of large volumes of spatial 
and time-dependent environmental data. This aspect of monitoring should be devel- 
oped within a Geographic Information System environment that can accommodate 
incorporation of new variables and can be developed into an adaptive management 
tool. 

Avoiding degradation of forest health is achieved by accepting management tech- 
niques that do not adversely affect the forest or the quality of the environment in 
which the forest grows. If a negative effect is an unavoidable consequence of the 
management goal, then future forest health problems need to be averted by incor- 
porating the appropriate ameliorative techniques into management decisions for the 
forest. This requires an understanding of what has been changed in a negative way 
and the correct ameliorative practice needed to restore forest health. 

Although we lack empirical evidence for judging the degree to which some criteria 
can be altered without concomitant loss of forest health, we must harness what we 
know about forest ecosystem function in a form that is useful for managers and pol- 
icy makers in order to help those responsible for making effective decisions about 
forest management and environmental regulations. The forest management decision 
process should be based on potential impacts to indicators of forest ecosystem 
health. Since our knowledge base is incomplete it is essential that experience, feed- 
back, and adaptability play prominent roles in any assessment of forest health. 
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Statement of Mike Dombeck, Chief, Forest Service, U.S. Department of 

Agriculture 

Madam Chairman and members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to appear before this subcommittee for the first time as Chief of the 
Forest Service. As some of you may know, I am no stranger to the Forest Service, 
having grown up 26 miles from a town of 1,500 people in northern Wisconsin’s beau- 
tiful lake country, in the Chequamegon National Forest. In my Forest Service ca- 
reer, I have worked at various levels of the organization in the West, Midwest, and 
Washington D.C., before going to the Department of the Interior. I am glad to be 
back. I am accompanied today by Dr. Ann Bartuska, Director of our Forest Health 
Protection Staff. 

Success Stories in Forest Ecosystem Restoration 

Today, I will begin my testimony with several concrete examples of efforts to re- 
store the health of our nations forests. These examples demonstrate we can improve 
the conditions of forest ecosystems. 

Longleaf Pine in the Southeastern United States 

Of all the southern pines, many consider the longleaf pine the most valuable in 
terms of quality of wood products, the most aesthetically pleasing, and the most re- 
sistant to fire and to insect and disease attacks. In presettlement times, approxi- 
mately 60 million acres of longleaf pine stands extended from East Texas through 
the lower coastal plain to Virginia. This ecosystem was maintained by frequent low- 
intensity fire from lightning strikes or human-caused ignition. By the early 1900’s, 
the area of longleaf pine forests had been reduced to about 3 million acres, mainly 
due to the exclusion of fire from the ecosystem and because of extensive conversion 
of forest lands to agricultural uses. 

We are now artificially regenerating longleaf pine on the most appropriate sites 
where it originally grew. We work with other federal agencies, state forestry organi- 
zations and private land owners in this effort. We are also involved in cooperative 
research on longleaf pine ecosystems with partners such as the Alabama Alliance 
with members representing Tall Timbers Research, Inc., universities, private land- 
owners, and environmental organizations. The Forest Service is now making res- 
toration of longleaf pine ecosystems a priority as the national forests revise their 
land and resource management plans. Through these efforts, we are establishing 
new stands of longleaf pine and are providing a wide array of ecological, social and 
economic benefits. 

Seedling Resistance to White Pine Blister Rust 

In 1909 and 1910, white pine blister rust was from contaminated nursery stock 
from Europe and was introcfuced to the east and west coasts. The first infection in 
Idaho was discovered on the Cour D’Alene National Forest in 1923. Since then, it 
has spread throughout the white forest pine type in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and 
western Montana. In the west, blister rust has typically killed 90 percent or more 
of the western white pine. Stands where white pine formally dominated have been 
converted to grand fir, cedar, hemlock and Douglas-fir. Control efforts were largely 
successful in the east, but proved ineffective in the vast expanse of western 
wildlands. 

Disease-resistant white pines were observed in infected areas. In the 1950’s and 
1960’s, we began a successful breeding program to develop resistant white pines. 
Today, we have saved the species from extinction and are reintroducing resistant 
white pine seedlings as fast as we can working toward the restoration of the west- 
ern white pine ecosystem in our Northern Region. 

Prescribed Fire and Thinning on the Boise National Forest 

The past decade brought severe drought and fire to the Boise National Forest in 
south central Idaho. Catastrophic wildfires burned as never before and the damage 
to the forest ecosystem and dependent communities has been severe. The conditions 
that have made the Boise so susceptible to catastrophic fire are evident. Once fire 
resistant forests dominated by ponderosa pine have been replaced by far more dense 
stands of trees — including many of species that would be naturally limited — existing 
under conditions that cannot be sustained. These overstocked, highly stressed 
stands have resulted in fuel loads that, when ignited, experience very largestand- 
replacement fires far more often than historical conditions provided. 

The Boise National Forest has been a leader in identifying addressing forest 
health problems in ponderosa pine ecosystems. Using the latest technology to iden- 
tify areas at highest risk to catastrophic fire, the Boise prepared over 16,000 acres 
for prescribed burning this year. Through the increased use of prescribed fire and 
landscape-wide thinnings, we are changing tree composition, stand structure, and 
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tree density to restore ponderosa pine ecosystems. The value of this work is obvious. 
It costs $20 to $50 an acre for prescribed burning compared to $400 to $4,000 an 
acre to suppress wildfires. 

Before turning to the issue of forest health and how to measure it, I would like 
to talk about the broader issue of management of National Forest Systems (NFS) 
lands. 

Management of The National Forests 

There is an ongoing dialogue in this nation over how national forests and range- 
lands should be managed. This dialogue is healthy. Dialogue and information are 
the essence of democracy. The people we serve, all of the people, are now more fully 
engaged in defining our course. The task for the Forest Service is not to dictate the 
outcome. Rather, we need to be the facilitators, the suppliers of knowledge and ex- 
pertise, the educators and communicators who help people search for solutions. 

Today, faced with competing demands, new pressures on the land and greater 
challenges than ever before, resource management has become more contentious 
and more heated. We in this room can help to change that. I believe that if we work 
together, we can usher in a new era of resource stewardship and a deeper commit- 
ment to conservation; a commitment marked by a willingness to hear all sides of 
the debate; a commitment to remain open and responsive to new ideas, new values, 
and new information; a commitment to leave our lands healthier and our waters 
cleaner. 

I call this commitment of working with people to maintain and restore the health 
of the land, collaborative stewardship. Collaborative stewardship rests on one very 
basic premise: We simply cannot meet the needs of people if we do not first secure 
the health of the land. 

Forest Health in the United States 

While our forests are generally healthy, past timber harvest practices such as se- 
lective removal of pine overstory in the Inland West with the subsequent ingrowth 
of fir understory and the elimination of fire from these fire-dependent ecosystems 
have increased the risk of catastrophic wildfires, and increased the severity of 
drought, insect infestation, and disease. Serious forest health problems do exist and 
forest management practices must be improved based on the best available science. 

Most people support the goal of sustaining healthy forest ecosystems. Yet, over 
the past year, the words “forest health” have become unnecessarily value laden and 
incorrectly characterized to imply “log it to save it.” If we are to move beyond the 
divisiveness associated with implementation of the salvage rider, we must begin a 
more productive and credible dialogue about “forest health.” To so do we must abide 
by three principles. 

First, unhealthy conditions in our forests developed over many decades — any solu- 
tion will require time and commitment to implement. We must look at restoration 
of forest health as an investment: an investment in the land; an investment for our 
children’s futures; an investment that will ensure productive, healthy and diverse 
national forests. 

Second, restoring forest health in not simply a forestry issue. A healthy forest is 
one that maintains the function, diversity, and resiliency of all its components, such 
as wildlife and fish habitat, riparian areas, soils, rangelands, and economic potential 
and will require active management. It will require road maintenance and oblitera- 
tion; use of prescribed fire; grazing management; thinning of green trees; salvage; 
and, other forest management practices. We must use all available tools and con- 
tinue our search for new ones. 

Third, we must more effectively communicate the many environmental and eco- 
nomic benefits of restoring forest health as well as the consequences of inaction. If 
people do not support restoration of forest health, then all of our best efforts will 
be wasted. 

I would like to concentrate my remarks today on how we can work together to 
develop a strong network of healthy forests. 

Forest ecosystems are dynamic and ever changing. We now know the futility of 
trying to maintain static and predictable forest conditions. We recognize that nat- 
ural disturbances such as fire, flood, insects, disease, and hurricanes are not only 
inevitable, they are necessary to maintain the health, diversity, and productivity of 
a forest ecosystem. Understanding the role and function of natural disturbances and 
the effects of human-induced ones is prerequisite to restoring and sustaining 
healthy ecosystems. How we integrate these relatively straightforward concepts into 
our restoration efforts is the challenge. 

Inventory and Assessments 
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Establishing priorities for restoration projects requires a clear understanding of 
forest ecosystem conditions and trends. Programs such as Forest Inventory and 
Analysis and Forest Health Monitoring provide information to assess national condi- 
tions and trends. These data assist us in the development of regional assessments 
such as the Interior Columbia River Basin Assessment, the Sierra Nevada Eco- 
system Project, and the Southern Appalachian Assessment. At this regional scale, 
all of the critical issues are described, alternative solutions proposed, and implemen- 
tation considerations identified as background material for potential land manage- 
ment decisions. The point is that without good base-line data, we cannot make good 
management decisions. 

Actions 

The Forest Service has identified a series of management actions to address the 
critical issues of forest health mentioned. These include: 

•Increasing the role of prescribed fire and fuels treatment; 

•In partnership with the Animal and Plant Inspection Service, reducing the intro- 
duction, spread, impact and increase control of exotic pests — both plant and animal; 

•Accelerating restoration of riparian functions; 

•Increasing thinning in dense forests; 

•Increasing monitoring of forested and rangeland ecosystems; 

•Increasing use of science in resource-decision making; 

•Increasing technical and financial assistance to non-industrial private forest 
(NIPF) landowners. 

The Forest Service will work with its partners using these priority actions to ad- 
dress critical forest health issues. 

Specifically, the FY 1998 budget proposes a significant increase in fuels manage- 
ment under our wildland fire management proposal. The fact is we have less of a 
“fire” problem then we do a “fuels” problem. We must make fuels management a 
significant part of our overall fire management program and, ultimately, this invest- 
ment in fuels reduction will result in long term savings in fire suppression costs. 
We have also proposed increases for timber stand improvement activities and forest 
vegetation management. We hope you will support the 1998 budget proposal. 

In addition, we will shortly share with you a legislative proposal to create a new 
permanent fund called the “Forest Ecosystem Restoration and Maintenance Fund”. 
This fund would provide additional resources for reducing fire hazards and improv- 
ing the structure and health of forests. 

Another specific action involves cooperative efforts encouraged by our State and 
Private Forestry programs. Increasingly, the nation is dependent on non-industrial 
private forest lands (NIPF), which comprise 50 percent of privately owned forest 
lands, to meet timber demands. Some NIPF lands are not as healthy or productive 
as the owners would like. The Forest Stewardship Program and the Stewardship In- 
centives Program provide technical and financial assistance to NIPF owners in 
meeting their objectives for good land stewardship. 

Other programs such as Economic Assistance and Agroforestry help develop the 
linkages between healthy wildland communities and healthy human communities. 
The Urban and Community Forestry program provides financial and technical as- 
sistance to communities in how to plant species of trees that are less likely to suc- 
cumb to insects and diseases and other damaging agents. As you can see, forest 
health is not simply a salvage issue; it is an ecosystem restoration issue with broad 
opportunities and complex solutions. 

One Approach to Forest Ecosystem Restoration 

An outstanding example of the type of collaboration necessary to restore forest 
health is happening in the eastside forest ecosystems of Oregon. A blue ribbon panel 
of scientists convened by Governor Kitzhaber identified ways we could speed the 
healing of these ecosystems, methods which may be broadly applicable to all for- 
ested regions of the West. The Kitzhaber report embraces the full spectrum of forest 
and watershed management and restoration activities such as riparian restoration, 
noxious weed management, prescribed fire, grazing management, and thinning. It 
also contains a common sense recommendation that initial forest ecosystem restora- 
tion efforts focus on less controversial areas avoiding riparian, old growth, and 
roadless areas. 

I have asked Governor Kitzhaber, Congressman Bob Smith of Oregon, and a 
broad range of public interests — environmental and industry — how we can move for- 
ward and begin the restoration of the eastside forest ecosystems. Last week I spoke 
with the Governor and his collaborative citizen’s council. I have already met with 
the heads of the Fish and Wildlife Service, National Marine Fisheries Service, the 
Environmental Protection Agency, and the Bureau of Land Management to discuss 
how we can constructively employ the approach outlined by Governor Kitzhaber. All 
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parties have expressed strong interest in moving ahead with restoration of our for- 
est ecosystems. I believe this is the sort of approach that will help rebuild trust and 
support for forest ecosystem restoration activities. 

Criteria and Indicators for Forest Health 

Because the issue of forest health transcends national boundaries, we have been 
working internationally to address forest health concerns. Building on our Forest In- 
ventory and Analysis and Forest Health Monitoring programs, the United States, 
as one of 12 countries, was signatory in 1995 to the Santiago Declaration. Signatory 
countries contain more than 40 per cent of the world’s temperate and boreal forest 
lands. This landmark document lists 7 criteria that characterize how we must man- 
age for sustainable forestry along with indicators for measuring sustainability. The 
criteria include: conservation of biological diversity; maintenance of productive ca- 
pacity of forest ecosystems; maintenance of ecosystem health and vitality; conserva- 
tion and maintenance of soil and water resources; maintenance of forest contribu- 
tion to global carbon cycles; maintenance and enhancement of long-term socio- 
economic benefits to meet the needs of societies; and legal, institutional and eco- 
nomic framework for forest conservation and sustainable management. 

Summary 

The message I wish to leave you with is that we can accelerate the healing of 
our forests. And we can do so in a balanced and measured approach. This is not 
about the “cut it to save it” misnomer that presently surrounds the words “forest 
health”. It is about sitting at the same table with the regulatory agencies, state, 
other land managers, and citizens and taking action before we are confronted with 
incredibly costly — both socially and environmentally — conflagrations. 

The consequences of inaction far outweigh the fiscal costs of forest ecosystem res- 
toration. Catastrophic events such as floods, fire and landslides, are occurring at in- 
creasing frequencies with ever more devastating consequences. Noxious weeds are 
diminishing the productivity of hundreds of thousands of acres of public land. Dev- 
astating fires are increasingly encroaching upon the urban-forest interface. Last 
year alone, over 6 million acres of public land burned. Healthy forests will provide 
the resiliency to minimize the severe consequences of these events. Without decisive 
action these problems will only worsen. 

Restoration will not be quick. And in fact, it will be very expensive. But we must 
look at these sorts of activities as investments in the land — investments that will 
immediately reduce the risk of catastrophic fire and, in the long run will greatly 
enhance forest productivity, health, and diversity. It took many decades for today’s 
unhealthy forest conditions to develop; it will take many years to reverse them. 

Thanks for inviting me to be here today. I’d be pleased to answer any questions. 


Testimony of Steve Holmer, Campaign Coordinator, Western Ancient Forest 

Campaign 

Chairman Chenoweth, thank you for this opportunity to testify on the manage- 
ment of our National Forests. The Western Ancient Forest Campaign represents or- 
ganizations and individuals nationwide who are dedicated to protecting forest and 
aquatic ecosystems on the National Forests. 

Increasing evidence demonstrates that over the past three decades, our National 
Forests have suffered too much logging, too much roadbuilding, and too much cattle 
grazing and fire suppression with little concern about the impact these activities 
have on our clean water supplies, fish and wildlife, recreational opportunities and 
the ecological integrity of forest ecosystems. 

The Facts: Our National Forests Imperiled 

A recent mapping project by the World Wildlife Fund concluded that only 2% of 
the original forests remain in the lower forty eight states. The Eastside Forests Sci- 
entific Society Panel report concluded that the few remaining roadless areas are 
threatened and that very little of the old growth Ponderosa pine forest remains. The 
report recommends: no logging of old growth forests or trees of any species older 
than 150 years or greater than 20 inches in diameter; no logging in aquatic diversity 
areas and to establish protected corridors along streams, rivers, lakes and wetlands; 
no logging or roadbuilding in roadless areas. 

Both the PACFISH and INFISH federal interim guidelines for protecting imper- 
iled fish stocks concurred with the conclusion that we need to protect roadless areas 
and riparian zones to restore declining fisheries. These are critical first steps to- 
wards proper management and rehabilitating faltering forest and aquatic eco- 
systems in the Inland West. 
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The Sierra Nevada Ecosystem Project report came to similar conclusions and also 
stated that, “Timber harvest, through its effects on forest structure, local microcli- 
mate, and fuel accumulation, has increased fire severity more than any other recent 
human activity. “ The notion that we can salvage log the forests to reduce fire risk 
is not supported by any empirical scientific data. 

In the state of Idaho, over 960 streams are polluted and rated as “water quality 
limited” by the Environmental Protection Agency because of too much contamina- 
tion in the streams. Over half of these streams are being degraded by logging. 
Flooding, exacerbated by logging and roadbuilding in the Couer d’Alene watershed 
is steadily sending millions of pounds of lead contaminated sediments into Lake 
Couer d’Alene and ultimately into the city of Spokane’s watershed. In Oregon, seven 
people were killed this year as a result of mudslides. Numerous scientific studies 
have been published, including by the U.S. Forest Service that conclude that logging 
and roadbuilding increase the risk and severity of landslides and flooding. 

Across the West, fish stocks continue to decline and many species such as the coho 
and bull trout are being considered for listing under the Endangered Species Act. 
Over 70,000 jobs of a once booming commercial fishing industry have been lost be- 
cause the fish are gone. Clean drinking water for millions of Americans originates 
on the National Forests and yet there is no protection for this resource. Last year, 
the city of Salem, Oregon was forced to close down its water treatment system be- 
cause of the huge amount of sediments filling the river. The City of Portland esti- 
mated that it would have cost $200 million to build water treatment facilities if the 
Bull Run watershed that provides their water was not protected from logging and 
roadbuilding. 

The private and public forests of the Southeast are threatened by unsustainable 
logging. There are now over 140 chip mills in the Southeast that average over 
300,000 tons of chips a year, 100 of these were sited within the last ten years. At 
300,000 metric tons of chips per mill per year, nearly one million acres — 1,562 
square miles — of southeast forest are being fed annually to the chip mills. And be- 
cause chip mills grind up trees of any size, clearcutting is the most common method 
of logging used to feed the mills. According to industry and USFS, the growth to 
harvest ratio for softwoods in the South went negative in 1991. Hardwood harvests 
are expected to exceed growth within the next 2-10 years. This is not only evidence 
that the industry is unsustainable, but that chip mills are depleting the forests, 
thereby impacting water quality, habitats, ecosystem health and local forest-depend- 
ent businesses. In addition, chip mills employ very few workers. A typical chip mill 
has a sourcing radius of 75 miles yet only employs from 4 to 10 people and the hard- 
wood consumed by a single chip mill in one month could run an average size saw- 
mill for an entire year. Hardwood chip exports increased 500% from 1989 to 1995. 

These are the facts as presented by the scientific community, industry and gov- 
ernment agencies. These are the real forest ecosystem health problems which this 
Committee chooses to ignore in favor of arguments that all come to the same conclu- 
sion: more logging. 

The Lessons of the Logging Rider 

Claiming to address the overstocking and fuel loading problems caused by fire 
suppression and grazing cattle, the 104th Congress passed the Salvage Logging 
Rider which suspended environmental laws and a citizen’s right to have those laws 
enforced and participate in how their own lands were being managed. But no effort 
was made to address the fundamental problems of too much grazing and too much 
fire suppression. 

Under the rider we witnessed the logging of Ancient Forests that had been pro- 
tected by the courts. Under the rider, the guise of logging dead and dying trees was 
used by the Forest Service to log large, green trees. Unroaded areas, which rep- 
resent some our nation’s last unprotected wilderness were entered and logged. The 
government’s own Interagency Report on the Implementation of the Rider confirmed 
these abuses. 

The logging rider ignored science by suspending procedural laws such as the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act that requires the best available information be ap- 
plied before the government takes a proposed action. The logging rider allowed the 
agency to ignore economics and offer timber sales that they knew would lose money. 
The agreement implementing the rider reinstituted timber targets. This kind of dis- 
credited mandate forces the agency to “get-the-cut-out” by making bad management 
decisions that ignore scientific evidence and economic common sense, and that have 
devastating consequences for the environment. 

The logging rider overturned the fundamental notions of democracy by banning 
citizen appeals and the system of checks and balances that has made our system 
work by allowing the Forest Service to ignore the objections of other federal agen- 
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cies. Eliminating citizen appeals and meaningful judicial review has no place in the 
American system which is based on the right of every citizen to participate and en- 
sure that the government is not acting above the law. 

To their credit, Clinton Administration officials admitted that signing the rider 
was the worst mistake of their first term and they issued the Glickman Directive 
which halted some but not all of these abuses. 

In the aftermath of the rider, several lessons are clear. Our environmental laws 
and public processes should never again be suspended. Ancient Forests, roadless 
areas and riparian zones need permanent protection. And the U.S. Forest Service 
needs to be reformed and made more accountable to the public. 

Restoring Accountability 

To address these threats to the health of our forest ecosystems we would like to 
make several recommendations which we urge the Committee to adopt. 

Working in conjunction with over forty other organizations, we have developed a 
Grassroots Forest Initiative to identify some specific ideas to help restore account- 
ability to the agency and help stop the abuses that continue to threaten our forest 
heritage. Here are the four points in the initiative: 

1. Prohibit new roadbuilding on the National Forests by ending any appropriation 
for new roads and by prohibiting the use of purchaser road credits to build new 
roads. Given the ecological importance of roadless areas and with over 370,000 miles 
of logging roads, eight times the length of the Interstate Highway, and a massive 
backlog of roads in need of maintenance, it does not make sense to build new roads. 

2. Prohibit logging and road-building on unstable and potentially unstable na- 
tional forest land. Recent landslides in the West have demonstrated some of the 
“hidden costs” to public safety and the environment of subsidized logging and road 
building on steep, unstable slopes. 

3. Restore accountability by reforming or abolishing off-budget funds. There is a 
growing consensus that the various off-budget funds — the Knutson-Vandenberg 
(KV), Brush Disposal and Salvage Funds — which total nearly a billion dollars a 
year, must be either reformed or abolished. The Interagency Report on Implementa- 
tion of the Rider concluded that the salvage fund created an incentive for the agency 
to choose logging projects when other activities (such as prescribed fire or stream 
restoration) were more appropriate, because the agency could keep most of the re- 
ceipts for the salvage logging operations. We strongly oppose t 3 dng restoration 
projects to timber sale receipts. 

4. End money-losing timber sales. The annual report of the White House Council 
of Economic Advisors shows that the Forest Service spent $234 million more than 
it collected in timber receipts in 1995. “Generally, the Forest Service subsidizes tim- 
ber extraction from public lands by collecting less timber sale revenues than it 
spends on timber program costs,” the report says. According to the Government Ac- 
counting Office (GAO) the timber sale program lost nearly $1 billion from 1992- 
1994. For the sake of both the environment and the taxpayer, it is time to end sub- 
sidized log^ng on the National Forests. 

This initiative has been signed by over one hundred groups including the Sierra 
Club, The Wilderness Society, California Wilderness Coalition, Inland Empire Public 
Lands Council, Oregon Natural Resources Council, Northeast Ohio Sierra Club, 
Northwest Ecosystem Alliance, and the Western North Carolina Alliance. 

At Sen. Craig’s recent forest management workshop the Government Accounting 
Office testified that during 1995, the Forest Service spent $215 million dollars of 
the taxpayer’s money, that they cannot account for. We urge the Committee to use 
its oversight authority to find out what happened to the taxpayer’s $215 million, de- 
termine why the agency can’t account for it and document how they will ensure this 
abuse of the public s trust will not occur again. 

We urge the committee to look at the full range of values our forests provide such 
as clean water, fish and wildlife habitat, and recreational opportunities. According 
to the Forest Service Resources and Planning Assessment, by the year 2000, recre- 
ation on the National Forests will produce over $100 billion dollars for the economy 
while logging will only produce $3.5 billion. The value of clean and stable water 
flows from our forests is estimated in the trillions. 

Old Growth, Roadless Areas and Riparian Zones Need Protection 

In testimony before the Senate Energy Committee on February 25, 1997, Chief 
of the Forest Service Michael Dombeck testified, “The unfortunate reality is that 
many people presently do not trust us to do the right thing. Until we rebuild that 
trust and strengthen those relationships, it is simply common sense that we avoid 
riparian, old growth and roadless areas.” We urge the Committee to support Chief 
Dombeck’s effort to reform the agency and restore the public’s trust by adopting his 
common sense recommendation and the other recommendations in this testimony. 
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In closing, I would like to quote a Republican President who helped make this 
a great nation by protecting some of our National Forests, Teddy Roosevelt, who 
said, “The Nation behaves well if it treats the natural resources as assets which it 
must turn over to the next generation increased and not impaired in value.” 

I believe the United States is a great nation, but I feel that we are now risking 
that greatness by lacking the foresight and courage that made us great to begin 
with. We can choose to squander our remaining unprotected wild places, or we can 
be revered by future generations as Teddy Roosevelt is, for having the vision and 
the greatness to protect this nation’s natural heritage. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. 


Statement of Kenneth C. Kane, Keith Horn, Inc., Consulting Foresters, 
Kane, Pennsylvania 

Madame Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you today to discuss forest health on the Allegheny region 
which includes the Allegheny National Forest (ANF). You have asked those testi- 
fying before the Subcommittee to address two specific issues: 

1. What criteria determine if a forest is healthy or unhealthy? and 

2. What management tools are most appropriate to maintain or improve forest 
health? 

I will address both of your questions directly. However, let me first provide some 
background information which will help set the stage for my presentation. 

My name is Kenneth C. Kane. I am Vice President of Keith Horn, Inc. consulting 
foresters in Kane, Pennsylvania. I am a graduate of Penn State’s School of Forest 
Resources where I received a Bachelor of Science degree in 1982. I have lived in 
the Allegheny region my entire life and have studied and worked with the forests 
of this region for over 20 years. For the last 13 years, I have been a full-time, hands- 
on manager of private forest land. I am Chairman of the Pennsylvania Division of 
the Society of American Foresters and also Chairman of Penn Chapter of the Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Foresters of America. I am also president of the Kane Area 
School Board and active in other community and industrial organizations, including 
the Allegheny Forest Alliance. I am testifying on my own behalf. 

The Allegheny National Forest 

For many years, the Allegheny National Forest has been the single largest source 
of high-quality black cherry, a species of wood in great demand here in the United 
States and around the world. Continued harvest and regeneration of the ANF’s 
black cherry trees is a top priority for hardwood lumber producers located near the 
ANF and for veneer manufacturers throughout North America. 

It is fair to say that the ANF is the flagship national forest in the Northeast. In 
the last seven years (fiscal years ’90-’96) the ANF produced $132.6 million in timber 
sale revenues. The Forest Service estimates that costs attributable to the ANF tim- 
ber program during that period were $29.1 million. Thus, the net profit to the 
United States was $103.5 million. Of that amount, $33.8 million was returned to 
the counties through the Twenty-Five Percent Fund. [Attached is a chart (Fig. 1) 
which illustrates the ANF’s profitability.] 

Fortunately, Madame Chairman, the ANF has no widespread threatened or en- 
dangered species listings or other over arching legal/political issues driving its tim- 
ber program into a tail spin of oblivion. However, there are other challenges ahead, 
and we must act now to protect the enormous values of this national forest. 

The ANF: A Forest at Ever-increasing Risk 

Like other national forests in the Eastern US, the Allegheny National Forest is 
a second-growth forest with mostly even-aged timber stands. In general, these 
stands were created 50-90 years ago and are now extremely well-stocked with black 
cherry and other valuable hardwood trees. Black cherry is a shallow rooted tree spe- 
cies; mature trees are highly susceptible to wind-throw damage. Thus, the stands 
on the ANF that are heavy with mature black cherry trees are at ever increasing 
risk. 

Attached to this statement are two charts that illustrate my point. The first (Fig. 
2) shows the distribution of timber stands by 20-year age classes. As you can see, 
nearly all of the timber stands on this 503,000 acre national forest are either 51- 
70 or 71-90 years old. The second chart (Fig. 3) illustrates the fact that the ANF 
is an incredibly productive timber-growing forest. More than four-fifths of this forest 
is highly suited for the production of black cherry, oak, and other species. 
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As mentioned earlier, the ANF is the single most important source of high quality 
black cherry logs. Given the importance of this species to the domestic furniture 
business and to America’s veneer and lumber exports, we need to do everything pos- 
sible to ensure that the ANF will always be a source of black cherry. That’s why 
we have to maintain and improve the health of this and other national forests. 

Question One: What Criteria Determine If a Forest Is Healthy^ 

To answer this question for the Allegheny Plateau, you must remember that es- 
sentially the entire forest in the region was clear-cut between 1880 and 1930. [Such 
clear-cutting was very common throughout the East. In fact, nearly all eastern hard- 
wood forests are the result of the clear-cuts which occurred at or near the turn of 
the century.] The vast clear-cutting of that era virtually eliminated the beech-hem- 
lock, old-growth (climeix) forests of the region. The hardwood forests which emerged 
did so naturally (without planting). 

So, within the forests of the Allegheny region and other “second-growth” eastern 
hardwood forests, forest health is typically determined by answering some basic 
questions: 

•Individual Tree Vigor. What is the condition of the crown, stem, root, and leaf 
of the tree? 

•Species Diversity. Is there an adequate diversity of trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
other plant species present in the forest? 

•Size Class Diversity. Since not all trees grow at the same rate, are there trees 
of various sizes? 

•Presence of Desired Natural Regeneration. Are preferred tree and other plant 
species regenerating naturally or are non-preferred species becoming dominant? 

It is important to emphasize, however, that forest health criteria — like other for- 
est management parameters — are defined by the landowner. One of the reasons why 
national forest health seems to be a moving target is that public forestry issues are 
very dynamic. In other words, the objectives of the landowner (the public) changes 
constantly. That is not the case in the private sector, where most forest landowners 
have two primary objectives: (1) production of wood products; and (2) continuity of 
ownership. [Some forest lands in our region have been held by the same family since 
1855.] 

So, where do we stand? At present, forest health in the Allegheny region is threat- 
ened by native and exotic insects, disease, and mammals. The Gjqjsy Moth and 
Beech Scale Nectria complex are two examples of exotic threats and over-browsing 
by white tailed deer (which reduces desired vegetation such as hardwood seedlings 
and thus species diversity) is an example of a native mammal threat. 

In addition to these problems, the forests of the region are simply growing old. 
Typically, forest professionals find that forests in the Allegheny region that are 50 
years of age are generally healthier than forests which are 75 years old, which are 
healthier than forests that are 100 years old, etc. This is attributed to the fact that 
hardwood forests — like humans — experience reduced resilience as they approach the 
end of their natural life span (which is about 125 years for the forests and a bit 
less for humans). Hardwood forests change dramatically between 125 and 150 years 
of age. Specifically, species diversity drops from a wide variety of shade intolerant 
species (including black cherry, ash, tulip poplar, etc.) to a handful of shade tolerant 
species (mostly sugar maple, hemlock, and beech). This decrease in tree species di- 
versity is one measure of an unhealthy forest. 

As mentioned earlier, the forests of the Allegheny region (especially the ANF) are 
recognized internationally for the high-quality hardwood timber that they produce. 
The unique unglaciated soils of the region produce the world’s best quality black 
cherry in stands that reach economic maturity at 80 to 100 years of age. We have 
reached the point in time on the Allegheny Plateau where biological and economic 
maturity coincide. Thus, we must address the needs to regenerate these forests for 
both financial and biological reasons. 

But, in addition, the public generally prefers to hunt, camp, hike, etc. in maturing 
70 year old Allegheny hardwood forests rather than decadent 150 year old forests. 
This is attributed to reduced diversity in the oldest forests and the presence of 
dense underbrush (e.g. beech brush, striped maple, and fern) which result from deer 
over-browsing. Also, the 150 year old forests are generally less “scenic” because they 
are more likely to have a higher percentage of beech infested with the Beech Scale 
Nectria complex (an exotic disease which causes the trees to snap off at mid-stem). 

Question Two: What Management Tools Are Most Appropriate? 

Having examined the criteria for a “healthy” forest in our region of the country, 
let me turn now to your second question which is: What management tools are most 
appropriate to maintain or improve forest health? As a practicing forester, I rec- 
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ommend that landowners take certain actions to maintain the health and vitality 
of the forests within the Allegheny region: 

•Employ Sound Silvicultural Practices and Professional Forestry. [This is self-ex- 
planatory.] 

•Use Modern Silvicultural Methods and Timber Harvesting Scenarios. These prac- 
tices are site specific and model natural occurrences. 

•Employ Qualified Resource Managers to Monitor Forest Conditions Closely. This 
is necessary to follow insect populations and assess the effects of disease, drought, 
and other phenomena. 

•Control Large Deer Populations. Increase the use of silvicultural regeneration 
tools such as fence enclosures and herbicides. Promote sport hunting to reduce deer 
over-population. 

•Use Aerial Application of Natural Pesticides. This is necessary to control exotic 
and abnormal native insect infestations. [This was done with great success in 1994 
cooperatively on both private and public land in Northwestern Pennsylvania and 
Southwestern New York against an unprecedented population of the Elm Spanworm 
and Forest Tent Caterpillar. Similar efforts have also worked effectively against the 
Gypsy Moth.] 

In addition to these tools that are available to the resource manager, I believe 
that Congress and the Administration have continuing roles to play. And, given this 
opportunity, I offer the following thoughts for your consideration: 

•Continue to Fund and Promote Forest Research. Research at the US Forest Serv- 
ice’s Northeast Experiment Station in Warren, PA has provided the modern silvicul- 
tural methods used throughout the Allegheny region. Significantly, over 1,100 forest 
managers have attended the training sessions offered by the Station. 

•Enact Teix Incentives. The Internal Revenue Code needs to be changed to provide 
tax incentives for private, non-industrial landowners to follow sound forest manage- 
ment practices. Particular emphasis should be given to changes to the capital gains 
and estate teixes. 

•Increase Forest Education. Finally, there is a pressing national need for edu- 
cation programs for forest landowners, professionals, and the public. Professionals 
need to better understand the modern tools available to them. Landowners and the 
public need to better understand the forest ecosystem and the necessity of using 
sound science as the basis for management decisions. 

Thank you, Madame Chairman, for the opportunity to present this statement. 
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Fig. 3: Timber Stocking and Site Index Analysis 

Allegheny National Forest 



Statement of Kenneth C. Kane 
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Ms. Chiinnan and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for this opportunity to 
contribute my ideas on what constitutes healthy forests and what management practices contribute 
to establishing and maintaining them. My name is Ed Muckenfoss and I am the Southern 
Regional Manager of Westvaco Corporation’s Forest Resources Division. In my Region, we 
manage neariy a half million acres of company forests and advise private landowners who own 
another 400.000 acres. 

Westvaco is a member of the American Forest & Paper Association (AF&PA) and is 
firmly committed to AF&PA*s Sustainable Forest Initiative^ (SFI). This program, which was 
developed with strong leadmhip from Westvaco. requires AF&PA memb^s to commit to 
ensuring that future generations of Americans will have the same abundant forests that we enjoy 
today. Member companies are obliged to extend the practice of sustainable forestry beyond their 
own forests to other forestland ownerships that they may influence • even to operations in other 
countries. 

Westvaco owns forestland primarily to provide a sustainable source of wood fiber for its 
mills but we also manage them to provide h^itat for wildlife and clean water for the lakes and 
streama adjacent to them. The word here is manage. We firmly believe that in order for 
forcsta to be healthy, they roust be actively managed. 

Heathy forests are forests that are growing vigorously and that have a diversity of age 
classes and forest types which enables them to resist disease and insect epidemics and helps to 
reduce the intensity of wildfires wdien they occur. The diversity of forest ages and types also 
provides a range of habitats for wildlifo. While some percentage of old growth h^iiat is 
desirable, extensive areas of old growth conditions, or any single age class condition, puts the 
entire forest at risk for catastrophic insect attacks and/or wildfires 

(Aerial Photo of Diverse Forested Landsc^) 

This is an aerial view of some of our forest is Kentucl^. This forest is actively managed 
to maintain healthy tree densities and various forest types interspersed across the landscape We 
consider this a healthy forest that achieves our objectives providing a sustainable supply of 
wood fiber for our mill, diversity of wildlife habitats and protection of the lakes and streams 
adjacent to our forest. 

Here Arc CiitcrU That We Use to Determiae the Health of Our Forests: 

1 . Suitability of tree species to the site(s) 

2. The densiQr of the trees rdative to the al^ty of the site to support them 

3. Diversity of age classes across the landscape 

4. The amount of fuel loading on the site 

5. The condition of riparian areas for protecting lakes and streams 

6. Diversity of forest types across the landscape 
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7. The relative abundance of noxious insects and the disease incidence rate 

8. The availability of nutrients to sustain vigorous tree growth 

Spedea • Site Relationship 

Tree ^eciei are adapted to certain site conditions such as soil moisture, elevation, and 
temperabire. Some tree species are very adaptable and can thrive over a wide variety of 
conditions, others have exacting requirements. Healthy forests have species that are suitable to 
their site conditions Unhealthy forests can result when tree species populate a site during short 
periods of favorable conditions only to become physically stressed during normal periodic extreme 
conditions that are not favorable. These trees often succumb to insect attacks and become the 
ftiel that supp<»ts cataatr^hie wildfires. 

Tree Density 

The density of trees in a forest' s various canopy layers is an important component in 
maintaining forest health. I^fterent sites can support vari^le levels of tree density Keeping the 
tree density at proper levels to avoid frequent, excessive physical stress enables the trees to better 
withstand insect attacla and disease. 

Divarsity of Age Classes 

By varying the ages of stands across a landscape, the risks of insect epidemics, disease 
incidence, wildfire and windthrow can be reduced. Some of these risks are more prominent at one 
age, or stand development stage, than others. By daggering stand ages, a whole forest is not at 
the same level of risk, problem areas are usually isolated to individual stands making them more 
manageable. The various stand ages also provide difrerent types of wildlife habitat for different 
species allowing a broader array of wildlife to thrive on the forest than a single age or serial stage 
forest. 

Fuel Loading 

Many forests types are naturally adapted to tolerate periodic wildfires with minimal 
damage. However, these forest have limits and when fuel loads from fallen leaves, branches and 
undertvush get too high, wildfire can severely impact them. In healthy forests, fuel loads sre 
relitivdy low, so if a wildfire does bum the sutkI, it bums at low intensity which is tolerated by 
theovcrstoiy trees. 

Protecting Riparian Areu 

Streams and lakes are part of the forest laitdscape. These water bodies and their aquatic 
systems are dependant on the suirounding forests for the inputs that maintain and protect them 
The condition of forest riparian areas is important if these sometimes fragile aquatic systems are 
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to be protected. 

Divenity of Forest Types 

Every forest has a range of site conditions. CarefUUy favoring those species better 
adapted to specific Mte conditions avoids the physical stress conditions which can lead to insect 
attacks and ^sease incidence. The diversity of a forest can vary greatly Homogenous areas, like 
many flat coastal plain sites, allow limited diversity of forest types. In hilly terrain, with a wide 
range of site cortditions, we find a greater diversity of fewest types. 

Noxious Insects and Disease Incidence 

Well maintained, healthy forest stands typically have low endemic levels of noxious insects 
and disease, but healthy trees usually can easily resist them However, if forests become 
pl^sically stress^ the population of noxious insects and disease can grow to epidemic 
proportions. Frequent insect and disease qiidemics are a sign that a forest health problem exists 

Availability of Nutrients 

h) most natural forests nutrients are replaced by rainfall and weathering of mineral soil 
faster than the trees use them. However, in some forests that are intensively managed for wood 
fiber production, there is a danger that the nutrient pool can be deleted. Cfo these areas, nutrient 
pools should be monitored and replenished if necessary. 


As 1 said, heahhy forests are the result of good active management. While many forest 
stands naturally maintain a healthy condition for a time, eventusUy most become overcrowded and 
lose their vigor making them susceptible to disease and insect eindemics. Without management, 
these conditions set the stage for catastrophic events, like the fires in Yellowstone National Park 

Here Are the Management Practices That We Use to Improve or Maintain Forest Health: 

1. Good Inventory Information 

2. Landsc^e scale planning that provides for protection of riparian areas and diversity of 
age clasaes and forest types 

3. Prenrisions to regenerate with tree species appropriate to the site 

4. Intermedia e stand treatments to control density and foe) conditions 

5. Carefol inclusion and management of old growth or over mature stands 

6. Soil amendments as necessary to maintain productivity for intensive management 

7. Effoctive control of insect and disease epidemics 
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Good Inventory Infonnition 

In order to manage for forest health, forest managers need frequently updated information 
about the locations and condition of the forests they are managing. Information required would 
include soils, topography, geology, species, age, density, and previous ueatments. 

Landaeape Scale Planning 

Planning for forest management has to encompass an emire landscape simultaneously To 
achieve diversity across the landscape, forest stands cannot be managed in isolation, management 
decisions for one stand will influence adjacent stands so those influences must be considered In 
areas with numerous ownerships, diversity often results simply from the diversity of management 
objectives, but government planners may want to offer some incentives to achieve desired results 

Regeneration with Appropriate Species 

Forestry professionals are trained in matching species to site. In most instances this is not 
a problem. Problems occur when incompatible species invade a site during periods of favorable 
conditions. When this occurs, thinning or some other treatment may necessary to avoid the 
physical stresses that would occur during periods of un&vorable conditions like extended 
droughts. 

Intermediate Stand Treatments 

Thinning and prescribed tHirning are the most frequently used treatments. These 
treatments reduce stand densities and ftjel loads, which rnluce the risk of insect epidemics and 
catastrophic wildfires. 

Inclusion of Old Growth 

Some old grovkth or over mature forest may be desirable for some management objectives, 
primarily wildlife habitat rdated. Forest managen need to be careful in placing these areas to 
minimize the exposure of the rest of the forest to insect attscks and high intensity wildfires that 
frequently start in old growth conditions. Preventive measures such as prescribed burning in 
adjacent forests may be usefbl strategies to buffer old growth areu 

Soil Amendments 

Intensive silvicultural systems may eventually dqslete the nutrient pools on some forest 
shea. When these imensive sy^ems ire employed, nutrient levels should be monitored and 
augmented as necessary to maintain the site’s fertility. 
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Insect and Disease Control 

Forests, that are growing vigorously, routinely ward ofFinsect infesutions and diseases 
with natural defense mechanisms. However, even hetJthy forests can be physically stressed during 
unusual weather conditions or threatened by efridemics nearby stands that are not well 
managed. In these situations measures to check the spread of the infestation are sometimes 
required. 


In many w^ forests are like people. When they are your^ and growing they usually can 
withstand pathogens and paraates with their natural defenses. As they grow old. they become 
increasingly susceptibie. By carefully maintaining tree densities at levels the site can support and 
limiting fiid loads, vigorous growth can be maintained for decades even centuries for some forest 
typea. But eventually all forest stands reach an over mature condition commonly known as old 
growth where thQr become susceptible to pests and the resulting epidemics that put the whole 
forest at risk. 


Inadequate management has put many forests in the United States at risk. In some forests, 
neglect haa skewed feresu toward stands of older age classes, and allowed many stands to 
become overcrowded and overloaded with fUels. In other forests, poor management practices 
have relllO^^ most of the healthy and vigorously growing trees, leaving the old and weak In 
either case these forests are ripe for epidemics of disease and insects and the catastrophic wildfires 
that often follow. 

We believe, that by applying the management practices I have outlined, these forests can 
be returned to healthy conditions and provide for the needs of many generations to come. 

Without adequate levels of management they will increasingly fall victim to catastrophic events, 
and will result in loses that will deprive our children of their benefits. 
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PREFACE 

The Society of American Foresters (SAP) National Committee on Forest Health and Productivity 
was established in the wake of controversy about the findings and recommendations of the Task 
Force on Sustaining Long-Term Forest Health and Productivity. SAF leadership recognized that it 
would be impossible for the membership to reach consensus on the task force’s report and 
decided that another approach was needed (Siegel 1994). The leadership formed the National 
Committee and directed it to prepare a report that incorporated grassroots involvement of the 
SAF membership. Recounting highlights of the first and last meeting of this committee 
demonstrates how well this approach has worked. 

At the first committee working session in November 1994, emotions about the controversy were 
still running high. Memories of the uncomfortable “Critical Issues Forum” at the 1993 National 
Convention in Indianapolis, Indiana, remained vivid, and it was apparent that the issue was very 
divisive within SAF. Committee members held widely varying opinions about the task force’s 
report. They expressed accordingly wide-ranging ideas about how SAF should lead in supporting 
the principle of sustaining long-term forest health and productivity. 

Nevertheless, before the first meeting was over, the committee made three important decisions 
that affected the work to come. First was agreement that the task force report provided credible 
and up-to-date scientific information about the sustainability of long-term forest health and 
productivity. The committee decided that it would not revisit or rework the task force’s findings. 
Agreement on this point was reached only after the committee acknowledged a conviction shared 
by some committee members that ecosystem management, as recommended by the task force, is 
an overly prescriptive tool not readily adaptable for solving complex regional and local issues, the 
wide variety of forest conditions, and landowner objectives in this country. 

The second decision was that the committee would provide a social context for understanding 
forest health and productivity. The task force report included a review of the social history of 
forest health and productivity issues, but its portrayal of current societal views did not anticipate 
the brewing debate about the obligation of private landowners to achieve objectives that cross 
ownership boundaries. The committee would seek to diffuse the emotional tenor of discussion 
about forest health and forest productivity by providing a social context for understanding why 
the controversy over the task force report developed. Guided by a Charter, the committee’s aim 
was to foster communication within SAF membership and to reposition the organization to 
assume a leadership role in forest health and forest productivity issues. 

Third, the committee agreed that its report would be brief and would include concise principles to 
guide understanding. The committee hoped to produce an accessible and straightforward report, 
despite the complexity of forest health and forest productivity. 


Eighteen months of work and several meetings later, the committee started its final meeting with 
discussion about the utility of the concept of health as applied to forests For months, the 
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committee had struggled to reconcile the political nature of current forest health debates with the 
belief that a professional view of forest health would clarify the issue. By the time of the last 
meeting, the committee was in agreement that it is nearly impossible to articulate a single or 
“correct” view of forest health in the absence of a clear vision of what is expected of America’s 
forests. 

The conclusions in this report are supported by all of the committee members. This is both a 
strength and a weakness, because the scope of the conclusions is limited to points of consensus. 
Some SAF members may be disappointed that this report does not go enough, while others 
may feel the report stretches the limits of what they can accept. 

The committee submits this report to the SAF membership as a small step toward the 
organization’s goal of sustaining the long-term health and productivity of forests. It should be 
viewed as part of a series of ongoing incremental advances in professional forestry. The purpose 
of our report is to move forest health debates beyond rhetoric and polarization. Now it is up to 
SAF members to take the next steps forward. 

National Committee on Forest Health and Productivity 
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INTRODUCTION 

The health of America’s forests occupies a pivotal position in natural resource debates of the 
1990s. Articles in major newspapers ask, “Are our forests healthy?” Federal legislation proposes 
to cure forest ailments. Silviculturists prescribe treatments for forests with insect outbreaks. 
Endangered species are viewed as a symptom of poor forest health. The language used to d^ribe 
the condition and management of forests is full of health-related terms (Haskell et al. 1992); 
prescription, treatment, and symptom are just a few. People draw parallels between human health 
and the condition of our environment, and they assume that forest health is clearly defined 
through science. 

Forty years ago foresters had a clear idea of what constituted a healthy forest. Like physicians, 
foresters applied “first-aid” to prevent and control insects and diseases from injuring trees (Forbes 
and Meyer 1955). A forest with a concentration of insects or a level of disease that impaired tree 
growth or wood quality was diagnosed as unhealthy (Baxter 1952). Like physicians, forestere 
wrote prescriptions for treatment of forest stands. 

Today the answer is more complicated. When people describe healthy forests, many are thinking 
about more than forests where insects and disease are controlled. But, they do not agree about 
what healthy forests should provide or about the obligation of private landowners to meet societal 
objectives (Gordon 1993). As a result, we are embroiled in controversy over how to manage 
America’s forest resources — a controversy portrayed as a debate about forest health. Within the 
forestry profession, people are searching for a new “professional” definition of forest health that 
will make a positive contribution to the political debate. 

In 1991, the Society of American Foresters responded to the national debate about how public 
and private forests should be managed by appointing a task force to evaluate ways to ensure long- 
term forest health and productivity. The task force examined the scientific, social, and economic 
forces that have rendered the traditional definition of forest health insufficient (SAF 1993a). 

Citing compelling evidence for a broader view of healthy forests, they offered ecosystem 
management as a strategy for the future. Members of the Society of American Foresters at large, 
however, could not reach consensus on this approach to sustaining long-term forest health and 
productivity. 

The Society of American Foresters continued to pursue a responsible answer to the question 
about how to sustain the nation’s forests. A National Committee on Forest Health and 
Productivity was appointed in 1994 and asked to craft a “professional view” of how to sustain the 
long-term health and productivity of the nation’s forests as described in Appendix 1 (Siegel 
1994). Members were selected to represent diversity within the professional organization, with a 
balance of geographic location, employment, experience, gender, and age. Representation of 
membership constituencies, not scientific expertise, was the chief criterion for committee 
membership. 
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A primary responsibility of the committee was to coordinate a grassroots effort to involve 
members of the Society of American Foresters in a dialogue about forest health. The committee 
used the information developed by the task force as background, focusing on understanding 
different perceptions of forest health held by members of the organization. Through interactions 
with members around the country, described in Appendix 2, the committee developed a common 
sense approach for addressing forest health and forest productivity. 
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FINDINGS 

Forest health and forest productivity mean different things to different people (Rapport 
1992). Early in the committee’s discussions ^out forest health, a series of simple examples led to 
this seemingly obvious but important observation. Consider a forestland owner who defines his or 
her objectives as harvesting timber and regenerating trees over several generations. As long as 
timber is harvested and trees are regenerating, the landowner views the forest as healthy 
(Sampson 1994). Anything that impedes the landowner’s objectives, such as an epidemic of 
insects attacking maturing timber, creates a situation that the landowner perceives as unhealthy. 

Next, consider what happens if the insect outbreak occurs on a public forest that is managed for 
multiple objectives including timber and biodiversity. Forest products users view the dead trees as 
a loss of raw material and a fire hazard. They advocate salvage of the wood. People whose 
primary interest is biodiversity conservation view the insect outbreak as a natural process. They 
see the dead trees as a stage in forest succession and as a contributor to overall landscape 
diversity and biological productivity. 

In this example there are two perceptions of the same forest condition: one viewpoint perceives 
the forest as unhealthy because it has insects, the other perceives it as healthy because it has 
insects. Both views are legitimate given the stated objective. People who hold different values will 
logically seek to sustain forests that meet different objectives (Lele and Norgaard 1996). Forest 
productivity, expressed as an amount of change over time, is perceived differently because of 
different choices about which components of the forest to measure. 

Assessment of forest health and forest productivity requires an understanding of both the 
condition of the forest and forest management objectives. Assessing forest health by 
objectives alone is problematic when objectives differ, because it leads to multiple opinions about 
what is healthy (Kolb et al. 1994). Scientists can measure forest condition objectively, but 
assessments of forest health have an element of subjectivity because the forest condition is 
measured against an objective, or vision, of what the forest should be, which in turn is influenced 
by individual values (O’Laughlin et al. 1993). Forest health is therefore both a value judgment 
based on objectives and a measurable condition of the forest itself Taken together they provide a 
basis for determining management objectives that are realistic given the ecological conditions of 
each forest site (Monnig and Byler 1992). 

Forest management objectives are set by landowners (private, public, tribal, trust) and by 
society through policy or regulation. Under the US Constitution, owners of private forestland 
have the right to set objectives and forest management practices for their land, subject to duly 
established regulations and policies (MacDonnell and Bates 1993). Societal objectives for forest 
management on public land are expressed through policy and regulation. 

Early in the history of American forestry, landowner objectives and societal objectives tended to 
be one and the same (Romm 1994). For example, before 1930 it was common for wildfire to bum 
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20 to 50 million acres of forest each year (MacCleery et al. 1995). Landowners and society at 
large agreed that wildfire control was needed. Fire prevention reduced wildfire to an average of 3 
to S million acres annually. Today, landowner and societal objectives have changed. It is clear that 
wildfire suppression no longer achieves everyone’s objectives (Clark and Sampson 1995). Fire 
prevration still protects property and landowners’ investment in standing timber, but it has 
unintended consequences such as increased fuel loading, greater risk of catastrophic fire, and 
alterations in fire-dependent ecosystems. A single fire suppression prescription is not adequate to 
meet the wide variety of objectives that exist today. 

Forests, forestry, and forest management objectives change over time. This is evident in the 
history of Ameiican forests, changes in the forestry profession, and the evolution of forest 
management objectives over the last century. 

Forest cover in the United States declined significantly between I860 and 1910, leading to the 
conservation movement of the latter 19th century and improved forest conditions. The decline 
corresponded to a tripling of American population, extensive use of wood for energy and building 
needs, and clearing of forests for farming (MacCleery 1 993). Eighty million acres were cut, 
burned, and left unstocked. Populations of some wildlife declined precipitously as a result of 
unregulated hunting and massive habitat conversion from forest to farm. 

Forest conditions have since changed significantly. In the 1 920s the rate of forestland conversion 
to farms stabilized. With more efficient agricultural production, marginal farms were abandoned 
and reverted to forest (SAF 1991). Beriming in the 1950s, the quantity and armual growth of 
forests started increasing for the nation as a whole. This increase is attributed to both natural 
regeneration and forest management efforts. Professional wildlife management, including harvest 
regulation, restoration of locdly or regionally extirpated species, and habitat protection, improved 
conditions for some wildlife. 

The future promises further changes. Increasing world population and rising living standards 
around the globe vnll create more demand for timber and other forest uses and cause more 
concern about environmental protection (Haynes et al. 1995; FAO 1995). In the next twenty 
years, world population is expected to grow by one third. The impacts of people on forests and 
forested environments will undoubtedly grow as human population continues to increase and per 
capita land area shrinks. 

Forestry contributed significantly to reversing the declining condition of American forests late in 
the 19th century. In 1900, European-trained forester Gifford Pinchot and six other pioneering 
foresters established the Society of American Foresters to advance the science, technology, 
education, and practice of professional forestry in the United States. Healthy forests were defined 
as stands where damage by insects and diseases to trees and their products was checked, 
controlled, or regulated (Baxter 1952). These early foresters, who had a clear sense of what the 
nation wanted from its forests, focused on efficient management guided by scientific knowledge 
(Gottlieb 1993; Nelson 1995). 
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Today, the Society of American Foresters’ mission statement, code of ethics, and Forest Policies 
provide a foundation for addressing contemporary forest health issues. Relevant excerpts from 
these documents are included in Appendix 3. The mission of SAF includes uring “the knowledge, 
skills, and conservation ethic of the profession to ensure the continued health and use of forest 
ecosystems and the present and future availability of forest resources to benefit society.” In the 
past, whra landowner objectives and societal objectives coincided and forest resources seemed 
vast, fulfilling this mission required technical skills. For example, differences in objectives for 
public lands were resolved with a technical solution, allocating land to different uses (Gottlieb 
1993; Nelson 1995). Today, forestland is viewed as a finite resource, and decisions to allocate 
land for different objectives are controversial (MacDonnell and Bates 1993). Disagreement about 
what public forests should provide and whether private lands are expected to meet societal 
objectives makes this mission harder to fulfill. 

The Society of American Foresters recently adopted Canon 1 of the code of ethics; “a member 
will advocate and practice land management consistent vrith ecologically sound principles.” This 
canon addresses the technical side of foresters’ work to reflect growing knowledge in ecological 
sciences (Balster 1996). Participating in national policy dialogues, the Society of American 
Foresters has at least a dozen position statements on forest health issues. Titles range from “The 
Role of Salvage Harvesting in the Restoration and Maintenance of Healthy Forests” to 
“Developing Strategies to Control the Effects of Air Pollution on Forest Ecosystems.” In Canon 1 
and the position statements, the Society of American Foresters is articulating how forestry will 
contribute to the continued health of forests. But the nation’s forest health debates continue. 
Without dear and consistent objectives, or a vision of what America’s forests should be, the best 
technical solutions do not always address the problem of competing, and sometimes conflicting, 
objectives. 

Societal objectives for forest management shifted significantly in the last century. From 
European settlement to the end of the 19th century, forests were viewed as a limitless source of 
timber needed to build a growing nation (MacCleery 1993). The conservation movement of the 
early 1 900s, in a shift in societal objectives, advocated wise use of forests without waste (SAF 
1993a). After World War II, a construction boom led to soaring timber prices, and societal 
objectives shifted toward production efficiency. By 1960, management of forests for multiple uses 
became the dominant societal objective for public lands, with emphasis on outdoor recreation, 
range, timber, water, wildlife, and fish in the national forests (Dana and Fairfax 1980). 

From 1960 through the 1970s, nearly a dozen new federal laws expanded the management 
objectives for public forests (Dana and Fairfax 1980, SAF 1993a). Several other laws were passed 
during the same period, designed to ensure that clean water, clean air, and endangered species 
habitat would be provided on private forestlands. These laws, listed in Appendix 4, did not 
articulate a single, coherent vision for America’s forests. Instead, they illustrated a growing 
plurality of objectives (Gordon 1993; Clark and Sampson 1995). 
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Then, in the early 1990s, both the USDA Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management 
adopted ecosystem management as a policy for managing federal lands (Czech 1 995). Ecosystem 
management is sometimes described as a new spin on forest practice that have been in effect for 
a loi^ time (SAF 1993b). Ecosystem management concepts do reflect a change in philosophy and 
policy for federal lands, but they have yet to spawn the paradigm shift, complete with changes in 
values, theories, methodologies, and tools (SAF 1993a; Cortner 1995). 

Assessment of forest health on federal lands has become increasingly controversial. The new 
federal laws clearly established the right of every atizen to be involved in determining objectives 
for public land (Dana and Fairfax 1980). Reaching agreement on derired forest conditions and 
objectives is extremely difficult, and is often portrayed as debate about forest health. 

Objectives of private landowners have changed as a reflection of broader changes in society. For 
example, private landowners increasingly cite nonfinancial factors, such as wildlife and scenery, 
among the reasons they own forestland (Lankford 1994). When financial investment is a primary 
landowner objective, instjJDility in the economic, regulatory, and investment climate, has 
necessitated changes in management. For example, the 1986 Tax Reform Act reduced advantages 
for treating timber as a capital asset (NFLC 1994; Craig 1994). This altered the economic 
incentive for long-term management and resulted in changes in management, even though 
landowners’ objectives stayed the same. 

Disagreement about the extent to which private lands are obligated to meet societal objectives is 
adding to the debate about which objectives should take precedence (SAF 1994a) Private owners 
have the right to set objectives on their own land, subject to duly established regulation and 
policy; society, through regulation and policy, has the right to set objectives for public lands. 
These rights remain distinct until objectives that cannot be achieved on a single ownership are 
considered. 

Clean water and wildlife habitat are examples of societal objectives that cross ownership 
boundaries (MacDonnell and Bates 1993; SAF 1991). The Clean Water Act and the Endangered 
Species Act define limits to private rights and set objectives for public lands. But since water and 
endangered species cross ownership boundaries freely, the ability of one landowner to meet these 
societal objectives is influenced by the activities of adjacent landowners. The obligation of private 
lands to meet societal objectives that cross property lines is hotly debated (SAF 1991, Grumbine 
1992). The issue is often portrayed as a forest health concern. Congress and the US courts are 
deeply involved, testing the boundaries of private property rights and societal objectives expressed 
through laws and policy. 

The Seventh American Forest Congress, convened in February 1996 and sponsored by a number 
of organizations including the Society of American Foresters, aspired to move beyond 
controversy by developing a consensus vision of what is expected from our nation’s forests 
(Banzhaf 1996). Convening 1,500 people from diverse constituencies for four days of discussion. 
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the Seventh American Forest Congress provided a forum to talk ^out differences in objectives. 
The Congress started a process to build consensus about what is expected of our nation’s forests. 

Issues of forest health share common themes, but regional and local differences make each 
forest health issue unique. Descriptions of forest health issues by Society of American Foresters 
membei^ in different re^ons were provided to the committee, as outlined in Appendix 2. The 
descriptions demonstrated that perceptions about forest conditions and management objectives 
are shaped by cultural, political, economic, and ecological differences. Forest health issues 
currently bdng debated can be loosely organized in four broad categories. 

Forestland base. Every region faces at least one forest health issue related to the forestland base, 
tied to population growth and increasing demand for forest products. These include forest 
fr^mentation, changing patterns of ownership, forests in the rural/urban interface, and conversion 
of forests to other uses. 

Sustainable forestry. Managing forests to sustain timber production and other forest resource 
objectives is at the heart of most forest health issues. Efforts to develop scientific definitions of 
sustainability have faced the difficulty of objectively determining what is to be sustained, at what 
scale, and over what time period. Current issues include harvesting methods, forest regeneration, 
balancing commodity and noncommodity uses, and responding to economic uncertainty and 
changes in laws and regulations. 

Biodiversity. Maintaining biological diversity is a forest health issue with varying emphasis in 
every region. Topics include defining and measuring biological diversity, providing habitat for 
imperiled species, and maintaining old-growth and serai stages. 

Human and natural influences. The effects of natural disturbances on forests have long been the 
subject of prescriptions to restore, maintain, or enhance forest health. Increasingly, human 
influences are also considered. Issues include periodic natural disturbances, introduced species, 
the consequences of forest management practices, and the impact of human activities beyond the 
direct control of the forestry profession. 

Within each of these themes is a number of forest health issues that operate at different spatial and 
temporal scales. For example, in the above category of human and natural influences, tornadoes, 
bark beetle outbreaks, and acid rain each occur at different scales (SAF 1991). In addition, the 
scale at which a landowner or society sets forest management objectives is not likely to 
correspond to the scale at which the issue is perceived (Lee 1993). Forest management objectives, 
whether for public or private lands, tend to be determined at local, regional, or national scales. 
These range from a site to a management unit to a group of management units, or to an entire 
ownership. 

Much of the complexity of forest health debates results from the many interacting scales that must 
be considered. Dictionary definitions of health emphasize the condition of a single organism, such 
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as a tree (Kolb et al. 1994). The application of health to complex forest systems is based on an 
assumption that ecosystems and organisms share similar qualities that can be assessed the same 
way. But the concept of health becomes more indefinite and inexact as it is applied to increasing! 
complex systems (Kolb et al. 1994). When health is applied to a forest stand or ecosystem, many 
more dim^isions must be con^dered. 

Temporal scales introduce fiirther complexity to forest health issues. An insect epidemic that last 
five years may result in the perception, during the outbreak, that the forest is unhealthy. But, 
examined over a 100-year period, the five-year epidemic may be inconsequential to the health of 
tile forest. Such «ivironmental fluctuations are a normal part of forest dynamics (Botkm 1990). 
The idea that forest health is a static condition is challenged by the knowledge that change over 
time is a natural dynamic of forests (Botkin in Sampson et al. 1994). 

The appropriate response to a forest health issue depends on a different combination of 
ecological, economic, cultural, and political factors, operating at different spatial and temporal 
scales. Even with rimilar forest health themes arising across regions of the country, the issues 
manifest themselves differently in each place they occur (MacDonnell and Bates 1993). With so 
much variation in ecological systems, as well as regional differences in culture, politics, and 
economic climate, no two issues are likely to play out the same way (Lee 1993). 

Society of American Foresters members have different ideas about how to sustain healthy 
forests. Members’ views about landowners’ rights to set forest management objectives influence 
their perspective about the role of the Society of American Foresters in forest health debates 
(SAF 1993b, 1993c). Some members believe the organization should play a strong role in policy 
and legislative dd^ates to resolve for^t health issues (SAF 1995). Some would like this role to b 
advocacy for certain forest management objectives. Others would like the role to be contributior 
of scientific expertise. Some members are critical of the organization for not anticipating nationa 
issues or de%^oping timdy responses, while other members feel that local and r^ional units of 
the organization, not the national unit, should be addressing forest health issues (SAF 1993c). 
But, almost without excq)tion, foresters want a “professional” view of forest health to be 
articulated. 

CONCLUSIONS 

After two years of intense discussion, consideration of the views of Society of American Foreste 
members, and careful reflection about what comprises a healthy forest, the committee drew thre< 
conclusions: forest health is an informal and technically inexact term; a single national prescriptic 
for forest health is not appropriate; and, foresters and their colleagues in other natural resource 
professions may need to work closely to clarify objectives before some forest health issues can b 
resolved. 

Forest health is an informal and technically inexact term. The concept of forest health is 
based on an analogy drawing parallels between human and environmental health (Ehrenfeld 199^ 
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Physidans use health to describe a patient’s general condition, including the person’s attitude and 
ability to live with symptoms. If we are to continue the analogy, foresters must acknowledge that 
forest health does not cany clear scientific meaning. 

In coming to this conclusion, the committee re^dewed a number of published definitions of forest 
health (O’Laughlin et al. 1993; SAP 1991, 1994b; Spurr and Barnes 1980; USDA Forest Service 
1995). The definitions use imprecise terms such as “balance” and “sustainable” to define healthy 
forests (Kolb ct al. 1994). Sampson, senior fellow at American Forests, Forest Policy Center, 
provided a definition of forest health that recognizes the degree to ^^ch forest health can only be 
assessed in terms of values: 

Forest health is a way for people to express and undeistand ideas about the condition of a 
particular forest place composed of definable elements; what changes are likely to affect it; 
how they feel about those posdbilities; and what, if anything, they want to do to affect that 
condition or those changes. While it can be greatly assisted by good science and improved 
technical understanding, facts, and data, people’s ultimate appraisal of the health of the 
forest is based on the values they hold (Sampson 1996). 

People’s objectives for a forest arc derived from their personal values (Cronon 1995; Regier 
1993; Sampson 1996). If people with different values can reach agreement about the desired 
condition of a forest, the forest management objectives will be appsu-ent (O’Laughlin et al. 1993). 

Definitions of forest productivity commonly express productivity as an amount of change within a 
gven period or unit of time (rate), reflecting the capacity of a forest to produce certain biolo^cal 
and physical outputs (SAF 1991). Measurement of forest productivity can be objectively 
determined by scientists. However, dtoices about what to measure, at what scale, and over what 
time period are influenced by individual values (Lele and Norgaard 1 996). 

Since forests “produce” more than measurable outputs, and people value these forest outputs, the 
term “productivity” is being used in a broader way (SAF 1991). Some forest outputs, such as soil 
microorganisms and spiritual renewal, arc difficult to quantify, contributing factors include the 
state of technology, the scale and cost of measurements, and the dynamic nature of the outputs 
themselves. 

A single national prescription for healthy forests is not appropriate. Forest health issues take 
on a (fififermt character wherever they occur. Economic climate, cultural traditions, political 
dynamics, and ecological systems vary widely. Since many issues of forest health are based on 
lack of agreement about objectives, agreement is only possible when there is a common 
understanding of what is expected. In a country as large and diverse as the United States, it is 
unreasonable to expect that one set of expectations and objectives will work everywhere (Nelson 
1995). A single prescription for managing healthy forests will not provide a cure for all situations. 
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Expectations of what our forests should provide are better determined at regional and local leve 
Objectives need to be specific to the forest condition and land ownership and based on the uniqi 
cultural, political, economic, and ecological attributes of each place. 

Foresters and their colleagues in other natural resource professions may need to worii 
closely to clarify objectives before some forest health issues can be resolved. Many debates 
about forest health are disagreements {d>out the objectives or desired condition of the forest in 
que^ion ^olb et al. 1994). To resolve a forest health issue, the people involved in making it an 
issue need to understand how thdr objectives differ. The process of resolving objectives will noi 
be the same on public and private lands, where the rights of citizens to be involved are different. 

Foresters play an important role by helping people think about forest health issues and ^nvol^dng 
them in a meaningful dialogue about objectives (Lee 1993; SAF 1991, Slover 1996). Productive 
discussion about forest health issues, as described in Appendix S, begins by developing a clear 
understanding of the specific forest in question. This requires an awareness of the ownership 
pattern, scale, and relevant rimeframe. The next step is to describe the current condition of the 
forest in question. Without judging whether the forest condition is good or bad, a description ca 
be developed that provides a “snapshot” of the forest in question. 

The most difficult part of resolving forest health issues where people have different objectives is 
to identify what the forest can provide, and to understand each other’s expectations of what the 
forest should provide. Understanding how perspectives vary on public and private lands will hel| 
clarify management objectives. On private lands the objectives are set by landowners, subject to 
laws and regulations. On public lands the objectives are determined by society. Making value 
judgments a^ut forest condition is an inevitable part of clarifying objectives (Balster 1 996; 
Regier 1993). Foresters play a valuable role by assessing the condition of the forest, explaining 
what can be expected from it, and identifying A^^ere differences in forest management objectives 
arise from differences in values. 

Once people have a common undemtanding of the condition of the forest and what can be 
exp^ted from it, management prescriptions may be developed to achieve objectives (Angermiei 
and Karr 1994). Progress toward the objectives needs to be assessed at periodic intervals; the 
results of this assessment may indicate a need to change management practices or objectives. 
Through this logical progression of steps, foresters provide information about forest conditions, 
help clarify objectives, and contribute to the resolution of forest health issues. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The findings and conclusions of the committee do not lead directly to a set of actions that will 
neatly resolve forest health and forest productivity issues. Every debate about forest health and 
forest productivity requires conaderation of biological and pineal forest conditions at multiple 
spatial and temporal scales. Further complexities arise from societal valu^ and landowners’ 
objectives, which change over time. 

Concerns about forest health and forest productivity have defined the very essence of the 
American forestry profession over the past 100 years. SAF’s mission, code of ethics, policies, and 
positions provide a broad national fi^mework for addressing forest health and forest productivity. 
If SAF and the forestry profession are to play a leadership role, then state, regional, and local SAF 
units will need to take action to fill in the details of this framework. 

The challenge for SAF and the profusion is to measure and assess forest health and forest 
productivity locally, in the context of specific forest conditions, land ownership patterns and 
objectives, laws, regulations, and policies. SAF’s national framework provides broad goals and 
professional standards, and its regionalized membership structure provides local professional 
expertise to guide such assessments. 

The committee recommends that state, regional, and local SAF units: 

• Develop and articulate expectations of what our forests can provide; 

• Identify forest health and forest productivity issues; 

• Promote professional and public understanding of the issues; and 

• Work continuously to enhance the health and productivity of the nation’s forests. 

Most professional foresters are involved regulariy in these types of activities as part of their 
employment. However, to help promote understanding of the issues; and consider choices for 
resolving forest health and forest productivity concerns, SAF must link the knowledge and 
experience of its membership with that of other sources. 

SAF members and local SAF units should select levels of activities that are appropriate for the 
forest resources and social dynamics of is^es in their locale. The following approaches are 
recommended to guide SAF participation and response to forest health and forest productivity 
issues at all levels, from individual members to the national SAF; 

Participate. SAF members should participate and involve others in meaningful dialogue about 
forest health issues at the local and regional level. Clarification of issues may be facilitated by 
following a logical progression of steps to assess forest conditions, determine what forests can 
provide, and identify differences in management objectives (see Appendix 5). 
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Respond Local SAF units bear the primary responsibility for analyzing local and regional issue 
and involving forestry professionals. Responses to issues should draw on the best available 
scientific information and professional experience to acknowledge possible causes, assess the 
adequacy of data, identify gaps in knowl^ge, and recommend management response options. 

Link science and policy. Within each SAF unit, better integration of scientific information abou 
forest conditions and policy to resolve forest health issues is needed. SAF Council should take ' 
lead, considering linkages among SAF units, between SAF and other professional organizations 
and among SAF, landowners, and participants in public policy processes. 

Measure and assess. SAF working groups and units should participate in developing and using 
state^f-the-art methodologies to measure and assess forest conditions and trends. 

Think broadly. SAF members assessing forest conditions and determining what forests can 
provide should 

• consider both landowner and societal objectives across the landscape and over time; 

• base forest management activities on site-specific consideration of forest conditions and 
probable outcomes; 

• consider possibilities for cross-ownership cooperation to maintain and improve 
productivity at larger scales; and 

• develop close working relationships with other natural resource professionals and 
stakeholders. 

Educate. SAF members, individually and through SAF activities, should actively participate in 
continuing education forums and promote natural resource curricula that ensure students have ; 
strong foundation in physical, biological, and social sciences. 

Enhance productivity. SAF members should promote professional forest management to maint 
and enhance the productive capacity of forests and to produce the goods, services, and quality 
life that, given the conditions of each forest, can be provided to meet people’s needs and desire 

Communicate. SAF members, individually and through SAF activities, should communicate th< 
forest health and forest productivity consequences of laws, regulations, polides, and managemt 
acti\dties. Many local and regional actions to resolve forest health issues will have further reach 
impacts and implications. Information about local and regional issues needs to be coordinated 
with other units of SAF and shared widely beyond the organization. 

The next steps are up to state, regional, and local units of SAF. Actions by individuals and SAI 
units can move the national debate beyond the current rhetoric by acknowledging that forest 
health can be both a value judgment based on objectives and a measurable condition of the fore 
itself Leadership at the state, regional, and local level can play a significant role in helping soci 
and landowners identify common expectations of our nation’s forests, and in determining 
management objectives that are realistic given the ecological limitations of each forest site. The 
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seemin^y small steps will contribute to incremental advances in professional forestry by 
considering the importance of local conditions, variations in scale, and environment^ change over 
time. Local attention will, in turn, contribute to long-term regional, national, and global 
sustainability. 


ABOUT rUESOC.IKTY 


The Society of American Foresters, with about 18,000 members, is the national organization that represents all 
sc gmir nts of the forestry profession in the United Suues. It includes public and private practitioners, researchers, 
administiators, educators, and forestry students. The Society was established in 1900 Gifford Pinchot and six 
other pioneer foresters. 

The mission of the Soci^ of American Foresters is to advance the science, education, technology, and practice of 
forestry, to ^ha"C? the competency of its members; to establish professional excellence; and to use the knowledge, 
skills, and conservation ethic of the profession to ensure the continued health and use of forest ecosystems and the 
present and future availability of fore^ resources to benefit society. 

The Society is the accreditation authority for professional forestry education in the United States. The Society 
publishes the Journal of Forestry, the quarterlies. Forest Science, Southern Journal of Ai^lied Forestry, Northern 
Joimal Ai^lied Forestry, and Western Journal of Applied Forestry; The Forestiy Source and the annual 
Proceedings of the Socie^ of American Foresters national convention. 
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APPENDICES 

Appendix L Charge to the Committee, Summary of Charter 

The Society of American Foresters National Committee on Forest Health and Productivity was 
chartered to follow up on prior work by the task force on Sustaining Long-Term Forest Health 
and Productivity. The task force submitted its report, Sustaining Long-term Forest Health and 
Productivity, to the Society of American Foresters Council in December 1992. Council accepte< 
the report but did not adopt the draft porition statement. In the follo^g months, differences ol 
opinion and concern among members about the report and its findings made it impossible for the 
organization to reach a consents position. 

Following consider^le study and dem^eration (Siegel 1994), the Council on July 7, 1994, 
chartered a National Committee on Forest Health and Productivity to accomplish the following 
objectives: 

1 . Coordinate Society of American Foresters member involvement in considering th 
issue of sustaining long-term forest health and productivity; 

2. Help the Society of American Foresters provide the public with the professional 
view on how to sustain the long-term health and productivity of the nation’s fore: 
resources; and 

3. Develop a position and relevant interim products as appropriate for review and 
approv^ of the Society of American Foresters Council that reflect re^onal 
resource and ownership differences, represent the best science currently available, 
and clearly establish the profession of forestry as vitally concerned and involved 
with an issue of national and global importance. 

Membership of the committee was selected to represent the diversity of Society of American 
Foresters’ membership. Geographic location, employment, experience, gender, and age were 
primary considerations. Sdentific expertise in forest health issues was not a consideration, 
althou^ some committee members are scientists. The objective in appointing the committee wa 
to ensure the dialogue would reflect regional ownership, resource, and management differences. 

Recognizing the role envisioned for them, the committee interpreted the Council’s charge as a 
challenge to (1) clarify the professional view of forest health and forest productivity issues; (2) 
clarify the role of the forestry profession and Society of American Foresters in responding to 
forest health and productivity issues; and (3) provide a basis for presenting professional views or 
forest health and productivity issues to the general public. 
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Membership 
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Laurens K. Larson 
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President & Treasurer 

Lxxiisiana-Pacific Corporation 
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New Waveiiy, Texas 

Mobile, Alabama 

John H. Beuter, Co-chair 

Gary M. Nakamura 

Principal, Duck Credc Associates 

Area Forestry Spedalia - Redding 

Natui^ Resources Consultants 

Departm^ of Environment, 

Corvallis, Or^on 

Science, Policy, & Management 
Univeraty of California 

Laura Falk McCarthy^ Co-chair 

Forest Planner 

Berkley, California 

White Moimtain National Forest 

Thomas W. Osterman 

USDA Forest S«vice 

State Forester 

Laconia, New Hampshire 

Nan^ Graybeal 

Colorado State Forest Service 

Ft. Collins, Colorado 

Deputy R^onal Forester 

Patricia A. Straka 

State & Private Forestry 
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USDA Forest Service 

Monsanto Chemical Corp. 

Portland, Oregon 
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Forest Resources 

Weyerhaoiser Company 
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Staff Liaison: Lawrence W. Hill 
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Univ^raty of Wisconan 

Madison, Wisconan 

Director of Forest Policy 
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Appendix IL Process Used in Developing the Committee Report 

The committee held its organizing meeting in September 1994 at the Society of American 
Foresters National Convention in Anchorage, Alaska. In November 1994, it met to review the 
task force report, the transcript from the Critical Issues Forum on the task force report held at the 
1993 National Convemion in Indianapolis, Indiana, and other written comments. The committee 
decided not to critique the task force report, but to use it as information to help meet the charge 
set out in the charter. 

The committee drafted a set of premises and 22 questions for addressing forest health and forest 
productivity issues. This draft questionnaire was sent to state and multistate units in January 1995 
for review and comment. In March 1995, the committee met to consider the unit’s responses and 
to revise the premises and questions. 

A final questionnaire consisting of seven premises and only two questions was sent back to the 
units in April. The questions were (1) describe long-term forest health and forest productivity 
issues in your region, and (2) what is the Society of American Foresters’ role in addressing these 
issues at the national, state, local, and individual member level? The instructions were to respond 
by August 31 with comments about the premises and answers to the questions. About two-thirds 
of the units responded, with varying degree of detail in their answers. 

The responses from the Society of American Foresters units were reviewed and considered by the 
committee in September 1995. The responses reflected many interpretations of forest health and 
forest productivity issues. They were of significant value to the committee in refining the context 
for developing a professional viewpoint. They helped identify common issues and regional 
differences and aided the committee in developing recommendations regarding forest health 
issues. 


The committee continued to deliberate its findings and conclusions at the 1995 National 
Convention in Portland, Maine. They presented a progress report to the House of Society 
Delegates, and they held an informal forum to update Society of American Foresters members and 
solicit comments and opinions about their preliminary findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations. A first draft of the committee’s report was prepared and subsequently 
circulated for review and comment to the chairs of the Executive Committee, Committee on 
Forest Policy, Forest Science and Technology Board, and Council Subcommittee on Forest 
Policy. 

A draft report with recommendations was sent to Society of American Foresters units for review 
and comment in late December 1995. The committee did not include a summary of unit responses 
to the questionnaire in the draft report because of the wide variation in content of the responses. 
Units had been asked to describe long-term forest health and forest productivity issues in their 
region to inform the committee’s discussions, and the responses did not lend themselves to 
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synthesis in a description of regional issues. The committee described broad categories of forest 
health issues shared among regions and made copies of the responses available to members. 

The committee asked for feedback on four aspects of the draft report: (1) were the terms of the 
charter met; (2) does the report contain any “red flags”; (3) what other specific suggestions 
should the committee consider; and (4) should the final report be the basis for a national position 
statement on forest health and productivity. Comments were received from 34 units or 
individuals. They ranged widely in content, with recommendations to discard the repc^, and to 
publish it without changes. An equally wide range of views was expressed about whether to use 
the r^>ort to develop a national portion statement. However, the majority of comments 
supported minor revisions to the report and the development of a national position statement for 
member referendum. 

In April 1996 the committee met to consider comments on the draft report and prepare its final 
report and proposed national position statement. The Society of American Foresters Forest Polic 
Committee and Forest Science and Technology Board reviewed the final report and position 
statement prior to its distribution to the Council for consideration in June 1996. 

Council provided feedback to the committee on the final report and position statement at the Jur 
1996 meeting. The Forest Policy Committee and the Forest Science and Technology Board also 
provided comments. Council asked the committee to modify the final report based on the 
comments and discussion, and they decided to send the final report to SAF leadership for 
consideration before to issuing a national position statement. 

Appendix HL Society of American Forsters Mission, Code of Ethics, and Forest Policies 

The following excerpts from the Society of American Foresters mission statement, code of ethic: 
and Forest Policies affirm the broadly based commitment of the forestry profession to protecting 
and managing for healthy, productive forests: 

The mission of the Society of American Foresters is to advance the science, education, 
technology, and practice of forestry; to enhance the competency of its members; to 
establish professional excellence; and to use the knowledge, skills, and conservation ethi< 
of the profession to ensure the continued health and use of forest ecosystems and the 
present and future availability of forest resources to benefit society (misaon statement). 

A member will advocate and practice land management consistent with ecologically sour 
principles (Canon 1, Code of Ethics). 

Members will develop, use, and communicate their knowledge to protect, sustain and 
enlwice forest resources for diverse benefits in perpetuity {Forest Policies). 
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Appendix IV. Federal Laws, Established 1960-1976 

• Multiple-Use-Sustained- Yield Act of 1960 

• Wilderness Aa of 1964 

• Wild and Scenic Rivers Act of 1968 

• National Environmental Policy Act of 1 970 

• Clean Air Act of 1970 (as amended) 

• Clean Water Act of 1972 (as ammded) 

• Federal Advisory Committee Act of 1 972 

• Endangered Species Act of 1 973 (as amended) 

• Forest and Rangeland Renewable Resources Planning Act of 1974 

• National Forest Management Act of 1 976 

• Federal Land Management and Policy Act of 1976 

Appendix V. Suggested Approach for Discussing and Resolving Forest Health Issues 

A six-step process, proposed by Neil Sampson, senior fellow at American Forests, Forest Policy 
Center (March 1 996), is suggested as a way to think about forest health issues and involve people 
in a meaningful dialogue. This process, modified slightly by the committee, is: 

1 Describe the specific forest in question, making sure to address scale, timeframe, and 
ownership patterns. 

2. Describe the current condition of the forest in question. 

3. Identify a vision for the forest that describes what is, and is not, desired. This will clarify 
m^gement objectives. When conflicting objectives are apparent, differences in values 
need to be understood. 

4. Develop and implement strategies, including management, to achieve the vision of what is 
desired. 

5. Assess progress toward the vision and objectives. 

6. In light of results, make changes in management or the objectives. 

This process is not a cookbook approach that yields the same answer every time. It is a checklist 
for a logical progression of steps to help foresters provide information about forest conditions, 
clarify objectives, and facilitate resolution of forest health issues. 
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Madam Chair, Members of the Committee; 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. For the record, my name is Martin D. Moore. 
I currently serve as Director of Environmental Planning and Research for Apache County, 
Arizona, and Executive Director of the Eastern Arizona Counties Organization. In these 
capacities, I oversee and conduct scientific and policy research, and work with State and Federal 
agencies to restore a balanced approach to environmental management. Currently, 1 am at the 
dissertation stage of an interdisciplinary Ph.D. at Ncwthern Arizona University specializing ir 
Western forest resource policy and management. 

Currently, we are facing a serious forest health crisis throughout the Western United 
States which threatens adverse ecological, safety, and economic impacts on an increasingly 
catastrophic scale. These concerns are based on scientific criteria centered around a defmitior 
of forest health that includes: 

• The vitality and balance of wildlife populations 

• Health of the forest resource 

• A balance of multiple uses sensitive to the needs of the natural and human environments 

• Levels of catastrophic fire risk and hazard 
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T. Health of the Forest Resource* 

A number of scientists and forest management professionals, from the 1950s to today , have 
noted a continual degradation in the health and vitality of Western Pine Forest ecosystems, and 
the resources they provide. 

Most recently. Dr. David Garrett, and Drs. Wallace Covington and Margaret Moore have 
performed significant research which point to alarming trends in forest resource health in 
Ponderosa Pine ecosystems. 

Drs. Covington and Moore identified several significant overall trends, based upon 
research of 8 sampling plots in a 16,200 acre study area, with comparisons from 1867 to 1987. 
These include: 

• A 994% decrease in herbage production, meaning the amount of food available for 
wildlife, wildlife prey species, and introduced ungulates (e.g. livestock and elk) 

• A 905% increase in the basal area of trees per acre 

• A 26% decrease in streamflow 

• An increase from 24 to 843 per acre 

• A decline from 109 to -1.5 on the scenic beauty index 

The results shown here, though drawn from a fairly constricted landscape, agree with the 
findings of other scientific smdies throughout the Western States. 

Concerned about the implications of Dr. Covington’s research, Apache, Greenlee, and 
Navajo Counties in Arizona commissioned an independent, in-depth scientific study by Dr. David 
Garrett of the health of the Ponderosa Pine ecosystem in the Apache-Sitgreaves (A-S) National 
Forests, with comparisons drawn to the other Forests of the Southwest Region. This study 
includes a compendium of all the major literature and scientific research from the late 1800s to 
today, utilizes the latest forest stand inventory data over a broad geographic spectrum, and was 
performed with the full cooperation and assistance of the Apache-Sitgreaves National Forests. 

Dr. Garrett’s conclusions in this study confirm the findings of Drs. Covington and Moore, 
that the health of our Southwestern Forests is in serious decline. These results show: 

• From 1911 to 1994, a 391% increase on the A-S Forests of trees per acre 4 inches or 
greater in diameter (dbh), from 34 to 133 trees per acre, with several stands exhibiting 
more than 1,000 trees per acre. Included in these changes over time are increases in all 
diameter classes up to 20 inches, and a 50% decrease in the number of trees over 20 
inches in diameter. 

• Average maximum stand density index across both is approaching high danger level 
(meaning threats of epidemic disease, insect outbreaks, and tree die-offs), with several 
areas already exceeding the high danger threshold. Without a comprehensive treatment 
of these forests, the stand density index may exceed the high danger threshold across the 
A-S Forests within the next eight years. 


iporest resources include wildlife, wildlife habitat, food sources for wild and introduced ungulates, timber, 
water, scenic beauty, and recreational opportunities 
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• Herbage biomass has already plummeted to its low production levels of only 90-100 
pouiKls per acre, which is stressing wildlife and introduced ungulate populations, 
particularly in a time of drought. With a drought emergency still present in many areas 
of the Southwest due to insufficient snowfall, this situation will only worsen. 

• Water yields per acre will continue to decrease from current levels of 9+ inches to about 
8 inches, resulting in continued streamflow reductions, and exacerbated water quality 
problems. 

• Fuel loads on the forest floor will rise from the current level of 20 tons per acre to well 
over 30 tons. In addition, fuel ladders will continue to dominate the landscape, leading 
to ever increasing incidents of catastrophic wildfires. 

The coMinued downward spiral of forest ecosystems identified by Dr. Garrett threatens 

the health, vitality, and sustainability of such forest resources as: 

• Water and land-based recreation opportunities. As the quality and availability of 
environmental conditions decline or are destroyed by catastrophic wildfire or forest die- 
offs. opportunities to participate are diminished- 

• Wildlife and wildlife habitats. As the canopy closes and vast acreages are destroyed by 
fire, density, insects, and disease, available food sources disappear. This creates 
competition for increasingly scarce resources such as water, forage, and prey species, 
setting the stage for wildlife population crashes, and possible extinction. 

• Timber Resources. Increasing densities, insect infestations, and disease are stressing tree 
stands, resulting in unhealthy and unnaturally thin conifers. The average size on the AS 
Forests in 1994 was < 6 inches in diameter (dbh). This creates negative impacts for both 
industry and the ecosystem, which require larger, healthier trees for econormc and 
environmental sustainability. This threatens the continuous siqtpfy of timber mandated by 
Forest laws. 

• Water Resources. Increasing numbers of trees require increasing amounts of water to 
survive. This results in soil dehydration, reduced groundwater recharge, and declining 
streamfiows, subsequently threatening riparian ecosystems, groundwater supplies for forest 
interface communities, and the overall supply of water mandated by Forest laws. 


Another forest hralth indicator is level of intensity of fire. A catastrophic wildfire is that 
type of fire which: 

• Burns large acreages 

• Sterilizes the soil 

• Destroys land based and aquatic wildlife 

• Threatens human life 

• Destroys the regenerative capacity of the forest ecosystem 
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Apache County, alarmed about the fuel load buildups identified by Dr. Garrett, Drs. 
Covington and Moore, and the Forest Service, conducted a comprehensive study of wildfire 
hazards in interface areas, and potential impacts of catastrophic wildfire throughout Arizona and 
New Mexico. The results of this study, based on scientific forest, census figures, market trends, 
and cost-benefit / socioeconomic impact methods, showed that: 

• More than 224,000 homes are at high to extreme risk of loss, threatening the safety of 
over 600,000 citizens in Arizona and New Mexico alone. 

• Five million plus acres of forest lands from pinyon-juniper to pine to aspen stands are at 
high to extreme risk of loss to catastrophic wildfire, threatening wildlife populations, soil 
stability, riparian resources, water supplies, and flood prevention. 

• Potential costs in terms of lost timber resources, livestock, homes, and drains on the 
federal treasury exceed $35 billion dollars in the two states. 

Dr. Garrett, studying the likelihood of these catastrophic fires occurring, concluded that 
based on forest conditions, the incidence of large, catastrophic fires has double in twenty years, 
and will continue to rise. The National Commission on Wildfire Disasters also shows that large 
wildfires are on the rise nationwide, and will continue to rise in frequency and intensity unless 
management trends are reversed.^ 


m. Vitali ty and balance of WUdlife Populations 

Drs. Covington and Moore, studying the impacts of changing forest densities, show that 
wildlife populations have changed in terms of make up and balance from the 1860s to today. 
Instead of wildlife geared toward open, park-like forest, types and mimbers have shifted toward 
wildlife favoring closed-canopy structures. This stresses wildlife adapted to open-space 
environments, threatening the survival of these sf^cies. 

In addition, introduced ungulates such as elk have erupted in population to the point that 
numerous forest meadows are eaten down to the roots, creating erosion and forage reproduction 
problems. This in turn threatens the prey base of endangered species, and destroys the grazing 
resource base for ungulates and competing wildlife such as deer. 

rv. Multiple-Use Balance 

The federal regulations point out that an inqiortant indicator of forest health is the ability 
of a forest to provide for multiple-uses sensitive to the needs of both the natural and human 
environments. Current laws, regulations, court decisions, and most significantly, unhealthy forest 
resource conditions, combine to form a serious threat to the continuation of human and natural 
multiple uses. These are inclusive of: 


^As an indicator of this growing concern, over 6 million acres burned in 1996, destroying hundreds of 
homes, wilderness areas, and critical endangered species habitat. This was almost double the amount of acreage 
burned in a normal fire year. 
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• Wildlife, including and array of threatened and endangered species 

• Recreation 

• Tinsber resources 

• Ecological and human water use 

• Aspen reproduction and understory vegetation development 

• Scenic beauty 

• Economic benefits 

Madam Chair, based on this testimony, and a preponderance of research, it is our 
contention that every aspect of multiple-use is placed in serious jeopardy over the next 50 years, 
unless the current forest condition is reversed. 


The overwhelming body of research shows a need to return the fore^ to a healthy state 
for the sake of: 

• The total forest ecosystem 

• Forest resources 

• IiKrreased public protection from the ravages of wildfires 

• Healthy wildlife populations 

• Every aspect of forest health discussed today, including multiple-use and human survival 

To accomplish this, the studies of Dr. Garrett and Drs. Covington and Moore state that 
thinning of a range of diameter classes, fuel load reductions, and prescribed fire are essentia! 
mana^ment tools for forest health restoration. Drs. Covington and Moore are now involved in 
initial test projects. 

Dr. Garrett, building on this work, provides a 50-year prescription, which if followed, 
should dramatically improve forest health conditions across the landscape. These improvements 
include: 

• An increase of one inch of water yield per acre within the next decade, dramatically 
increasing spring and surface water flow 

• A doubling of herbage production from 90 to 180 pounds per acre 

• An increase in average tree size fiom <6 inches to 16 iiK:tes in diameter (dbh). 

• Soil rehydration in riparian areas, improved groundwater recharges and a greater 
resistance to drought. 

• A reduction of the inaxiiiium stand density index from 45 (near high danger threshold) to 
20 (healthy density). This means tealthier, more disease and im«:t resistant trees 

• A 50% reduction in fire fuel load, and a return to less catastrophic and more healthy, low- 
intensity fires 
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This time line would include commercial and pre-commercial harvest thinning, prescribed 
burning, and overstory harvest of high hazard trees, unhealthy trees, and overly dense trees and 
other vegetation, including trees of all diameter classes with special emphasis on trees 20 inches 
and smaller, as this would not include healthy old growth trees. Returning every ten years to treat 
and control bum is vital to this effort, as is recycling and refining the time line over the long term, 
to ensure the future vitality of the forest. 

It is absolutely critical that mechanical harvest is a vital player in Forest Restoration 
Management Plans. Without mechanical harvest, in a time of constricting budgets, forest health 
and fire hazard reduction will become impossible tasks. The Forest Service reported that its 
timber program operated in the black in fiscal year 1995, meaning a decreased taxpayer burden. 

Dr. Garrett, in the economic phase of his repon on how to pay for restoration, shows that 
following his prescription, in which mechanical harvest is an imperative player, would result in 
a per acre net value of $155 dollars, which is nearly ten limes the S16 dolh.r net value if we 
continue on our present course. Added to this is the multi-billion dollar savings of treatment over 
destruction by catastrophic fire and tree stand die-offs. 

Currently in place on the Apache-Sitgreaves and Tonto National Forests is an Ecosystem 
Demonstration Project Agreement, signed by the National Forest Supervisors, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Arizona Game and Fish, Arizona’s Governor, and the Eastern Arizona Counties 
Organization. This agreement, if funded, would be an important step to facilitate implementation 
of Forest Health Inititiave Projects in the Southwest Region. 

Madam Chair, members of the Committee, the threat to our natural and human 
environments is real, and the solutions straightforward and affordable. To ignore them is 
unconscionable from either a scientific, ecological, social, ethical, or economic point of view. 

We agree with the Western Governors’ Association Drought Action Plan, which concludes 
that harvesting, thinning, and prescribed fires are critical elements in a return to forest health to 
mitigate the effects of drought and fire. We also agree with them that it is imperative that all sides 
join in the effort to affect the changes necessary to achieve a return to forest health. 

It is our plea that all sides will come together to make the tough choices, and act to 
preserve this Nation’s forests for ourselves, and our posterity. 

Thank you for your time. I look forward to any questions you might have. 
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Figure 3. Location of the Apache/Sitgreaves National Forest in the Southwestern Region. 
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Figure 5. Comparison of trees per acre on the Apache/Sitgrcaves in 1911, 1967, 1988 
and 1994. 
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Fire v. Prevention Costs 
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Figure 10. Changes in resource outputs on six selected forest analysis areas under the 
prcsettlement forest treatment alternative. 
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STATEMENT OF 
DR. DENNIS L. LYNCH 
PROFESSOR OF FOREST SCIENCES 
COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Before the 

Subcommittee on Forests and Forest Health 
Committee on Natural Resources 
United States House of Representatives 

Concemin^ Criteria for Forest Healt h and ApDroDriate Management Tonis 
To Maintain or Improve Fcir<^« Health 

March 1«, 1997 

CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE; 

Introductory Comments 

Th^- you for inviting me to present my views on forest health and management 
At the outset, I want to say that I am alteniting to 
pre»nt what I behove are points of consensus gained fiom discussions with a number of 
professional forestry colleagues in Colorado and Wyoming. I am indebted to a number 
of people itKluitog my fellow faculty members in the Department of Forest Sciences 
^ifically Dr Chuck Grier, Dr. Doug Rideout, Dr. F. W. Skip Smith, Dr. Phil Omi Dr 
^ Laven and Dr. David Betters, also Wyoming State Forester Tom Ostermann, 
Colo^o State ForestCT Jim Hubbard and his forest management and fire division staff 
members, specifically Bill Wilcox, Dave Leathcrman, Mike Schomaker. Phil Schwolert 
Bemie Post, and Chuck Dennis, as well as Colorado Timber Industry Association 

Dir^or G^Jones, WUdemess Society Forest Ecologist Greg Aplet, and Chairman of 

the Coto^oWyommg State Society of the Society of American Foresters Clint Kyle 
tor their imights on the topics before us today. These gentlemen cover a wide range of 
expertise mcludmg forest soils, forest economics, silvicakuie, fire science, forest 

f entomology, forest pathology, and forest management. I will attempt to 
he faithful to both the content and spirit of the information they shared with me. 

Brief Overview of Forest History in the Central Rockies 

In discussing issues of forest health and management related to the Central 
t,°r r?’, “.f ” '’tiefly review the historical interaction of people and forests. 

It IS likely that humans have been using these forests for 9,000 to 10,000 years. 

Prehistory natives used materials from the forest and wore known to achieve levels of 
forest h^ they found useful by igniting fires lo drive game, clear brush to see enemies, 
and ^rhaps improve berry picking and wildlife habitat. It is also likclv that their 
abandoned campfires escaped fiom time to time and set fire to surrounding areas We 
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believe that forest conditions of that period w^e probably much different than conditions 
today. 

From about 1 859 and during the period of settlement in the Central Rockies, vast 
quantities of materials from the forest were used for the building of homes and towns, 
industry, railroads, mining, and to provide beat in our cold winters. In addition, fires 
were set to clear land, expose the geology to find potential mining sites, as well as for a 
host of purposefiil and purely recreational reasons. Escaped fire was ^parently quite 
common, "niercforc, human disturbance of the forest was both intensive and extensive. 
Very few areas were left untouched. Early records indicate that only those areas that 
were virtually inaccessible escaped disturbance by humans. 

At the turn of the century, with the cstabliidimcnt of forest reserves and parks, the 
exploitation of the forest and uncontrolled fires were curtailed by federal forest rangers. 
The first forest service ranger, incidentally, was Bill Kruetzer of Colorado who worked 
initially on the Phim Creek Forest Reserve southwest of Denver. From that point on, 
attempts were made to control all human and natural disturbances. Specifically, all 
wildfires were suppressed, efforts were made to control insects and diseases, and 
unregulated cutting of the forest was prohibited. Logging was penmttcd only by contract 
and then on arelatively small scale. Very large areas ofColorado were replant^ with 
trees grown in forest nurseries ftom seeds taken from a wide variety of sources. 

Generally, the administration of the federal forests in Colorado and Wyoming during this 
time can probably best be described as custodial The purpose being to protect ihs forests 
from any degradation and promote recovery, while supporting local economies with 
water, wildlife, recreation, and limited amounts of wood and forage. 

At the end of World War n, the nation started a building program that called for 
the e)q>ansion of tinfoer cutlir^ on the National Forests. The effort to “put out the cut” 
began to build through the 1950’$and 1960’$: Mistakes injudgement were made about 
bow and where that should be done. As a result, some forest areas were di.sturbed at 
levels that caused considerable controversy and concern. 

During the late 1960*$ and early 1970's, the mood of tl» nation moved toward 
environmental concerns and the enactment of a wide variety of policies aimed at 
protecting our environment. The primary focus of the forest Service began to change to 
land use planning and environmental protectioa For three decades, substantial areas of 
forests were included in Wilderness areas. Implementation of forest maiu^ement 
activities for the production of commodities declined. Public {Uiitudcs seemed to resent 
human disturbance of forest areas. For example, removals have been much less than 
growth or even mortality for some time since then. 




long history o f human disturbance and use . Very few forest areas are original and 
untouched. Conceited efforts have been made to protect, through wilderness and park 
designations, these untouched areas. Second, many forest areas today are the result of 
tree planting and rehabilitation efforts or resulted naturally from the protection of areas 
from post settlement disturbance. Studies of paired photographs taken at the turn of the 
century and more recently, consist^tly suggest that forest areas have recovered and even 
increased substantially. The oreviouslv disturbed areas of the past have arown up uikIct 
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more trees now tha nat anv previous time in recorded history and that ow forests are 

Tending tO\vard older age clflssisc 

Thirdy our forests gcneraily have been protected from disturbances that society 
found unacceptable and have been made to conform to standards society found desirable. 
Importantly, each period of time from jwehistory to the present, has been accompanied in 
its own unique way, with a societal sense of forest health. In other words, definitions of 
forest health have subjective, societal values, which are interwoven with our ecological 
understanding ef forest structure, function and processes . Fourth, our forests have 
chained through lime. This long poiod of custodial and protection appears to have 
allowed shifts in understorv plant species, the build up of forest fuels, increased numbers 
of trees, and less overall forest diversity. In short, today’s forests seem to be at the edge 
or outside the range of we cjq>cct to be normal conditions or what ecologists refer to 
as the range of normal variability. 

Brief Overview of Forest Types 

The previous historical summary presents a very general overview of the Central 
Rockies forest situation as a whole. It is important to recognize, hov/ever, tliat there are 
several distinctly separate forest types in the Central Rockies that are uniquely different 
from each other and from forests in other parts of the United States. Our continuous 
forests begin at the edge of the Great Plains in the east and extend to timbcrlinc near 
1 1,000 to 1 1,500 feet in elevation, then descend along the western slope ofthc Rockies to 
high desert canyon lands. Several distinct forest types are located along this elevational 
gradient. At the lowest elevations and in the driest conditions are the pinyon pine and 
juniper woodlands. Located just above these woodlands are ponderosa pine, Douglas fir 
and mixed conifer forests that may be intermingled with a^n forests. Aspen forests are 
also found at the next elevation along with lodgepole pine forests. Our highest and 
coldest fbr^s are Engelmann spruce and subalpine frr with occasional and limited areas 
of limbo: pine or bristlecone pine forest found just below the alpine tundra. 

Generally, Colorado's forests are located on relatively youi^ soils, in n^ed 
terrain, with limited moisture, frequent temperature extremes, and relatively short 
growing seasons. Specifically, each forest type has its own unique structure and 
processes. Natural disturbance regimes associated with fire, insects, and disease may be 
quite different in each forest type. For example, fire frequencies in ponderosa pine may 
vary from 2 to 30 yearn while spruce-fir forests may have intervals of 300 to 650 years. 
Thus, management activities must take thKc ecological differences into consideration. 
Therefore, generalizations about forest health mav be of ontv limited azmlication 

when addressing specific forest sUuations. Each forest should properly have its omi 

specific criteria related to health and manasemem and, as I shall explain later, our 
approach to The restoration of these forests must chance. This problem is further 
compounded by the lack of a con^lete database of forwt information. While 
considerable time and effort has b^n ^nt on forest inventories in the past. That 
information is dated and does not address the complex questions wc arc confronted with 
today. Inventories have not kept up with our und^scaodii^ of the environment. We 
have complete consensus that wc must have support in gathering more complete forest 
information in the Central Rockies and that integrated research efforts are essential. 
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Criteria 

In my invitation to testily, I was asked to respond to the question, “What criteria 
would yo u use to determine if a forest is unheahhv or healthy "? From my previous 
testimony you can sec why that question is very difficult to answer. Such criteria will 
have subjective societal values intermingled with ecological estimates. These further 
vary depending upon forest ownership and landowner objectives. However, from my 
discussion with colleagues I have atttn^ted to find some areas of coit^lete or general 
consensus about overall criteria for forest health in the National Forests of the Central 
Rockies. 

• An unhealthy forest coaditioo is outside the range of normal forest 
conditions. There appears to be complete consensus that a healthy forest 
would be wi thin what we would estimate to be its range of natural variability. 
We expect forests to vary in structure and function over time, but there should 
be continuing integrity of processes associated with the forest type. When 
forests a{^)ear to be changing in ways that arc not normal, w-e suspect that the 
situation is unhealthy. For example, w'e have large areas of forest today in 
Colorado where shade tolerant understory ^ecies are dominating stands. 
Under nortnal conditions we would expect iosc species to be occasional or at 
least much less frequent. We also have increasing numbers of exotic species 
of insects and plants invadmg areas where they are not natural. 

• An unhealthy forest does not have diveTstt)' of age classes and 
soccessional stages over large areas. 

There appears to be con^lete consensus that a healthy forest would ha\'e a 
diversity of age classes and successional stages, from early to late, distributed 
in balanced proportion across landscapes. The history of protection and 
custodial care previously described leave us with forests that are unhealthy 
because we lack diversity of age classes and stages. 

• An unhealthy forest does not have a diversity of plant and antmai species. 
We have complete consensus that in a heahhy forest, we would expect to find 
a diversity of plant aial animal, from comnun to rare, that are typical of the 
forest type. Tl^ lack of age classes and successional stages described above 
currently limit this aspect of forest health in many of our forest areas. 

• Natural disturbances are more severe and frequent in an unhealthy 
forest. 

We e;q?ect to have natural disturbances within a healthy forest. Insects, 
diseases, weather, and fiie create natural disturbances endemic to different 
forest types. We would also expect that human disturbances could be 
tolerated and even be beneficial in healthy forests. Even major e^'c^ts such as 
large fires, flooding, and epidemic insect outbreak may occur in healthy 
forests, but we would expect those events to be rare rather than common. 
Today, there is some evidence to indicate that insect outbreaks and krge fires 
are becomii^ more severe and comiiwn than wc should expect. 
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• Dead trees and woody debris accumntations arc much greater than 
de«}mposition rates and removals In an unhealthy forest. 

Wc ejq^ect that trees will die naturally and coarse woody debris will 
accumulate in healthy forest. However, wc also expect that decomposition, 
fire, and humans will remove dead trees and debris. When levels of mortality 
and woody del»is build up over years without such removals, the situation 
becomes unhealthy. Our sense is that such buildups have reached critical 
levels in our Ibresls in the Central Rockies. 

• An unhealthy forest does not provide a balanced flow of benefits to 
sustain our society. 

This is where our sense of the societal values related to forest hcahh comes in. 
Healthy forests produce more benefits that wood fiber. Wc cjqjcct clean air 
and clean water from them. When forests bum uncontrollably we reap air 
quality violations and the potential for subsequent erosion and flooding. 

When forest canopies close aiud rain or snow is ev^)orated back into the 
atmo^here before reaching the forest floor, we lose valuable water supplies 
for an arid area. National Forest conditions should not be a threat to life and 
property of visitors or adjacent private and stale landowners. National forests 
diould benefit rural communities and support sustainable agricultural and 
recreational economies, in addition, to fhlfilliag national interests. As my 
colleague, Rideout put h, “When mortality and growth exceed harvest 
levels and we have unpleasing esthetics, insect, disease, and fire jmroblems, is 
this in the national interest? If it is not then we need active management.” 

Management Tools 

I have also beat asked to resp<md to tlK qi^stion, “ What management tools would 
consider most aPDiOPiiat e to maintain or improve fijrest health ^’ 

To respond to this, I suggest that there must be some sense of priorities 
associated with this question. There is always the option of doira^ I believe that 

this option will be exercised in our forest areas now protected by vrildcmcss a nd park 
designations. In those areas, wc can expea that natu^ processes will run their courses, 
but will have substantial impacts both within those areas and in the adjacent forestlands 
outside. As saw in Yellowstone Park fires, catastrophic events can be so sevoc, even 
in protected areas, that some form of human intervention (in the Yellowstone case over 
$200 million worth) may be required. In the following discussion, my comments arc 
directed to the National Forest areas outside wilderness protection, but my point here is 
that doing nothing carries a price lag. Cuncntly, fire suppression costs per acre in the 
Central Rockies greatly exceed the costs we have experienced in demonstration forest 
restoration projects. It seems clear that we will pay to suppress events that threaten us or 
wc do not wish to tolerate and wc can lose benefits and produas through inaaion. 

• Prescribed Fire 

The first m anagement tool that seems appropriate to us is the use of prescribed 
fire. This tool attempts to closely mimic the natural fire process. Fires can be 
igi^cd, by trained personnel, to reduce the presence of unwanted plant 
species, encourage regeneration of other species, and to reduce some 
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overstockiDg and fuel build'-up problems in forests. Prescriptioos for the fire 
must be carefully written to acUeve the desired results. The manager can 
coniiol the amount of fuel and the t^pe of i gnitio n, but successful burning also 
depends upon fuel moisture and wind conditions, which are outside the realm 
of human manipulation. In ideal situations, prescribed burning costs can be 
relatively low. The results can be quite good in achieving desired changes or 
they can be quite variable. Prescribed fire is not a precise tool 
There arc a number of concerns that need to be addressed when considering 
this tool. The Forest Service has less tlian half of its stall qualified to 
participate in fire suppression. Even fewer are skilled at ths use of prescribed 
fire and skills arc very important when using this tool It is important to 
recognize that the task of restorir^ healthy forests in the Central Rockies will 
require the use of prescribed fire on a scale never before attempted. The 
management of smoke from the fire is of concern and it is becoming more 
difficult to secure burning permits and avoid air quality violations. Prescribed 
fire is not without risk and escaped fires can be quite costly. Thus the use of 
fire in heavily inhabited areas is controversial We also know that large 
acre^e’s of our forests have such heavy fuel buildups or ladder fuels of such 
proportion that use of prescribed fire by itself would be qmte dangerous. In 
addition, prescribed fire is easier to apply in forest types like ponderosa pine, 
but much more conplicated in lodgepole pine or ^ruce^fir where some of the 
heaviest mortality and foels exist. 

Mechanical Removals 

Another management tool we believe is quite appropriate in achieving forest 
health is the use of mecbamcal equipment to prepare areas for prescribed lire, 
to thin forests to desired stocking levels and to remove forest products for our 
use. This tool atteu^ns to mimic the processes associated with insects, 
disease, weather, and fire, except that in some cases useable material can be 
removed for forest products. Some critics would quickly identify this as 
traditional logging or timber harvesting. A key poim that I wish to make is 
that forest restoralion is not traditional lo^n? or timber har\estin^ 

In my applied research work in Southwestern G:>lorado, I have come lo see 
mechanical removal as a forest restoration technique of choice. It cettainly is 
not traditional logging or timber sale administration as usual because material 
of all age classes, whether merchantable or unmerchantable, are removed to 
accon^lish a specific forest restoration objective. In the study I am 
participating in. trees are being removed to achieve a desired forest conditfon 
based on research by Dr. Bill Romme of Ft. Lewis CoU^e. Most of the large 
old growth trees are being left (these would have been taken in traditional 
logging) and all of the small, deformed trees are being removed. This is 
proving lo be an expensive and exacting process, but it is achieving the 
desired societal and forest restoration results. 

Mechanical removal, therefore, can be more precise than the use of fire 
alone. It can achieve resuhs in different forest types that prescribed fire 
cannot produce. It can provide products that benefit local economies and 
supply us with the wood we need for a multitude of products. The pmeednre 
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has certain disadvantages, however. It is expensive to tiy to remove all of the 
flicb and it could result in nutrient losses if it did. If roads arc required in 
association with removals tl^se can lead to undesirable inqjacts. It requires 
skilled workers who have a clear understanding of the objectives to be 
achieved. It may require unique and innovative methods and equipment. 

And, in forest restoration work, the unmerchantable material must go 
somewhere for use. Unfortunately, the history of custodial care arxl the 
rejection of tree cutting as a useful tool have restiltcd in the loss of small 
wood processing firms. They w-erc simply star\'ed out by lack of supply and 
inappropriate pricing. Now, we must rebuild small, value added, processing 
firms in rural areas that can utilize this material. 

Also, currrat Forest Service procedures related to timber sale layout, 
administration, and pricing do noi work very well in forest rcstoralion 
situations. When there arc multiple objectives to be achieved, current 
procedures require dealing with these as several separate single purpose 
projects. This adds time, complexity, and expense to what should be 
relatively straightforward efforts. 1 also continually encounter concerns, both 
from industry and environmental groups, that the Forest Service is not 
consistent in administerii^ removal projects carefully and equitably. 

We believe that forest restoration efforts using mechanical removals will 
require new think inf and n ew techniques both for the Forest Service and the 

industry, but this is a tool tha t can provide revenue fixim the forcitt and a flow 

of benefits to rural communities and the nation. 

• Combinations of Mechanical Removal and Prescribed Fire 

Lastly, there are combinations of prescribed fire and mechanical restoration 
techniques that arc especially appealing. Mechanical remove can extract 
materials for use vdiile preparing a fiiel bed for follow-up prescribed fire. 

This allows the fire manager control over the amount and type of fuel present. 
Thus, fire can be utilized in forest types and situations where it previously 
would have been extremely risky or inappropriate. It can result in a treated 
forest that meets the criteria previously outlined. Fuel loading of forests can 
be substantially reduced 1^ both mec hanicall y removing material and by 
bummg it in place with fire. This method still has the inh^nt concerns for 
each tool previously discussed. However, it gives the manager options when 
air quality concerns, for exan^le, preclude using fire to fully acconqjlish a 
project. It does however present a more complete and precise solution for 
certain forest types than cither of the other methods standing alone. 

As I previously indicated, some sense of priorities for the use of these tools is 
necessary. We believe that man^cment activities must first be directed to areas where 
life and properly are ai risk. These arc areas where catastrophic wildfire is quite likely. 

Dr Phil Omi of Colorado Stale University has developed a plan for a Western Forest Fire 
Research Center (WESTFIRE) which would provide integrative research into ecological, 
socio-economic, and environmental efects of forest and range fires. It would also 
provide insights into cost-effectiveness of mitigation effixts aimed at reducing 
consequences of wildfires, and extend the knowledge base on trade-ofEs between wild 
and prescribed fires. This type of integrated research would identify priority areas for 
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treatment and suggest appropriate combinations of management tools. Such integrative 
research is sorely needed. 

We also believe that rural communities threatened by the loss of jobs and the 
migration of people arc also critical priority areas. These communities must be supported 
by good forest management and value added forest product manufacturii^ to balance 
their enqjloyment base. Forest restoration efforts could provide a needed sustainable 
base for raqaiojincnt. 

As I noted before, the Forest Service needs some new authorities for changing the 
way it does business in dealing with forest restoration projects. We suggest that the 
subcommittee look carefully at the potential for stewardship contracting on National 
Forest lands. This procedure could resolve problems typically associated with muhi- 
objcctive projects, it could reduce present administrative entanglements, and lower costs 
associated with forest restoration projects. It would allow' the Forest Service to trade low 
value materials for services designed to achieve desired objectives for forest restoration. 
We think that stewardship contracting offers a way to achieve levels of desired forest 
health and it should be fully explored. 

Summary 

Our history includes a long involvement of humans with forests in the Central 
Rockies. Our current population trends suggest this involvement will increase. I found 
areas of general and even complete consensus anwng professionals on forest health 
criteria which I presented here today. Specific criteria arc needed, however, by forest 
type to address the uniqueness of each. Even so, wc have abundant examples in the 
Central Rockies of unhealthy forest conditions. BettO' inventory methods, perhaps even 
annual updates, along with migrated research will be necessary to support the 
implementation of forest restoration programs. Nfenagement tools arc available to us to 
commence the task of forest restoration. They arc not, in my opinion, the traditional tools 
of the past. Forest restoration will require innovation and new thinking on the part of 
everyone involved. We iwed skilled personnel in the planning, mechanical removal, and 
prescribed fire operations that will be a part of forest restor^ion, Wc need to build new 
products, markets, and value added production fecilitics for materials removed from 
forest restoration projects. Cooperation among federal, state, and local entities are 
essential for success. Current Forest Service timber sale procedures and pricing do not 
effectively or efficiently deal whh forest restoration problems. Stewardship contracting 
is a possible solution. If this is done right, costs can be substantially less than those costs 
experienced by doing nothing and reacting to catastrophic events. Perhaps with 
innovative restoration methods, new product development, and new markets these 
projects can be made to show a profit and restore rural co mmunit y vitality. 

This concludes my testimony. I will atten^t to answer any questions the 
subcomniittee members may have. 
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March 14. 1997 


School of Fofcstiy/Montana Forest 
St Conservation Experiment Station 
The University of Montana 
Missoula, Montana 59812 
Phone: (406)243-5521 
FAX: (406) 243-4845 


Honorable Helen Chenoweth, Chair 

House Subcommittee on Forests and Forest Health 

1337 LHOB 

Washington. D. C. 20515 


Dear Chairperson Chenoweth: 


Mr. Bill Simmons requested me to appear befoi'e your subcommittee on 
February 18, 1997, to address the questions of Forest Health. 1 respectively 
declined because of time and travel expense constraints, but Mr. Simmons 
said that I could submit a written response for your consideration. 

Credentials: Currently Associate Director of the Montana Forest and 
Conservation Experiment Station and a Research Professor of Forest 
Ecology and Silviculture. I have been teaching graduate courses in Forest 
Landscape Ecology and Management for the past six years and Continuing 
Education in Ecosystem Management. I am actively Involved in Landscape 
Ecology and Landscape Assessment research with private and federal 
organizations and have recently drafted two State of Montana response 
papers for the Society of American Foresters national policy task force on 
“Forest Health". I am also serving on a National Panel for the Ecological 
Society of America to develop standards for a National Vegetation 
Classification System to improve research and management communication 
dealing with vegetation management. 1 was a Forest Service Research 
Scientist from 1961 to 1981 and have been at the University of Montana 
■since 1981. (Resume' attached) 


Question * 1 - What criteria would you use to determine if a forest is 
healthy or unhealthy? This Is a loaded question! 1 can specify criteria for 
I he 18 acres of forest land that my wife and 1 own because we have 
documented our goals and objectives through the national Forest 
Stewardship Planning program. I can provide professional advice to any 
private owner or public manager, i f they are able to clearly define their goals 
and objectives. The problem with providing professional advice to public 
land managers is their logical inability to clearly define the management 
objectives for public lands. The principles of multiple use, public land 
ownership, and the respect for multiple values in a democratic society 
precludes a dictatorial approach. Compromise Is necessary, area by area. 


Permit me to illustrate the polarity of the problem: 

E.xample A . If the landowner objectives are to produce economic quantities 
of useable wood fiber over a long time frame, then a healthy forest would 
have mostly healthy trees: good vigor, free to grow, and low risk of mortality 
from insects, diseases, and fires. Vigor Ratings and Risk Ratings fiie been 
published by researchers for several of our tree species and forests 
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Example B . If the landowner objectives are to maintain (preserve) natural 
processes and save all the ecosystem parts, then a healthy forest would have 
good representation of dead and dying trees, and sizeable amounts of woody 
debris representing a full array of natural decomposition and recycling 
processes. 

This illustrates the polarity (black vs. white) of the problem. Legislators 
and public land managers are pulled both ways by strong lobbies. (The 
enclosed copy of a popular article by Jane Braxton Little. “To cut or not to 
cut: how to manage healthy forests" American Forests. Autumn, 1996, 
p. 1 9-3 1 . provides an excellent current overview of the problem you are 
addressing.) However, common sense dictates that responsible man^ement 
of public lands in the face of polarized controversy requires a “strong 
middle” advocacy. 

Where is the strong middle? Recently, the inspired leadership of balanced 
Ecosystem Management advocates, such as Dr. Hal Salwasser, and Dr. Jack 
Ward Thomas, have captured the support of forest management and some 
ecological professional organizations and of many professionals within the 
agencies. But. public support is desperately needed from other institutions. 

At the University of Montana, we have established a Masters of Ecosystem 
Management degree to help train professionals to lead in the conflict 
resolution process. Northern Arizona University has rededicated it’s 
Forestry School as a School of Ecosystem Science. Many other forestry 
schools in the Nation are taking similar steps to train future professional 
leaders to deal with Issues of increasing difhcully, 

Question # 2 - What management tools or methods would you consider 
most appropriate to maintain or improve forest health? In reference to 
question 1 . the answer again depends on stated goals and objectives of the 
landowner: 

Example A — Timber Production Goal -- A heathy forest can be maintained 
by planting genetically resistant seedlings, by changing species composition 
to less susceptible species through regeneration and thinning practices, by 
reducing stand density through thinning, by saving the “best trees” in 
partial harvesting operations, by the use of prescribed burning, by the use of 
safe herbicides and pesticides, and, yes, even by clearcutting to sanitize an 
infected stand and starting over with healthy seedlings of a preferred 
species. Active management is absolutely essential for forest lands where 
production of wood is a desired and high priority goal. Yet, most practicing 
professional foresters are perfectly willing to modify active management 
practices and tradeoff short-term economic benefits to protect reasonable, 
scientifically-based, environmental values. 

Example B -- Ecosystem Integrity Goal -- The most extreme case is 
illustrated by those who believe that humans are an intrusion in natural 
ecosystems and that any interference leads to an unhealthy forest. Yet. 
many dedicated ecological scientists are doing research to determine the 
nature and magnitude of the effects of human activities on parts of the 
ecosystem, Lack of knowledge and fear of irreparable damage lead many to 
subscribe to stopping most active management activity until we gain more 
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knowledge. Tdiis has produced a stalemate and shackles for active public 
land management programs. 

How can the U.S. Congress and Administration provide leadership and 
direction? 

New Perspectives and Ecosystem Management Policy developed by the USDA 
Forest Service appears to be the most rational, common sense, approach to 
conflict resolution for public lands and is the best example of national 
leadership in policy development to appear in the last decade. 

The Ecosystem Management concept suggests that a balance of sustainable 
development and sustainable environments can be agreed upon for specific 
areas of land. It recognizes that the same balance is not appropriate for all 
social and ecological settings. It probably represents a desperate attempt for 
an agency to succeed in it’s mtmagement mandate, in spite of all the 
roadblocks that have been established by polarized stakeholders, afraid to 
let the other side “win". 

Congress and the Administration must support the good ideas developed 
within the Agencies they administer. Give the public agencies the 
opportunity to succeed. Stop thinking that these issues can be resolved by 
“quick fixes" such as “riders" or legislation written by lobbyists. Write 
legislation to empower federal land management agencies to carry out their 
mission and resist legislation aimed at special interests. Many have called 
for a formal public land law review to resolve current legislative conflicts. If 
we as a nation truly want to maintain the public land trust, then we must 
support the dedicated professionals entrusted with management of that 
public land. 

1 wish you well in the difficult task you face in dealing with the fearful and 
frustrated stakeholders on both sides of the forest health issue. On the 
other hand, 1 have the utmost confidence in the ability of our professional 
land managers to determine and practice the “balance" of “Ecosystem 
Management”. This requires affirmation of public employee trust and 
responsibility, funding of management needs, and funding of the essential 
research ne^ed to determine and document the concept of “balance”. 

One additional document that would be helpful in your deliberations is the 
Task Force Report on Forest Health prepared recently by the Society of 
American Foresters. 1 was impressed with their efforts and recognition that 
"forest health” cannot be defined nationally, nor until management 
objectives are clearly defined. The answer is in empowerment and 
facilitation of collaborative decision-making at local levels, not In hastily 
conceived national mandates that result in. at best, a short-term political 
fix that doesn’t provide a lasting means of solution. 

Sincerely yours. 

Robert D. Pfister, Research Professor of Forest Ecology 
Montana Forest & Conservation Experiment Station 

cc; Bill Simmons 
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Robert D. Pfister RESUME ' 2/21/97 

As'lX'inte Director, Montana Forest and Conservation Experiment Station and Research Professor of 
Forest Ecology. Scliool of Forestrry . Univ. of Montana, Missoula, MT 59812. (406) 243-6582 
Home Address : Star Route, Box 97, Bonner, MT 59823. (406)244-5442 

Education and Training 

B. S. in Forest Management, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa - 1960 

M. S. in Forest Management (Silvicullure/Bolany), Oregon State Umv.,Cor\’aUis, Oregon 1964. 
Ph.C). in Botany (Minor in Soils), Washington State University, Pullman, Washington 1972. 
Systems Ecology Short Course, University of Wisconsin, 3 weeks, 1971 
Simulation Modeling Short Cour.'se, Colorado Stale Univesity, 3 weeks, 1974 

Teaching Experience 

1969 -1981 - Numerous agency habitat type short courses including For. Service, BLM, & BIA 
1970, 1972 to 1978, 1990, 1991, 1993 - Developed and taught an elective 3-credit (Forestry 464) course, 
"Forest Habitat Types, Succession and Land Management, University of Montana 
19/0 -1994 - Numerous guest lectures to Adv.Silvicuiture, Wildlife, and Plant Ecology classes at 
Univ. ofMT 

1974 -1994 - Principal instructor for a one-week annual continuing education short course on forest 
habitat types, succession and management implications, University of Montana 
1979 -1983 - Instructor for autecology, succession, and vegetation classification in the CEFES 
programs at the Univ. of Mont, and Wash. Stale Univ. 

1983 - 1991 • Instructor for land and resource cIas.<ification systems m the TREES (Continuing 
Education Program) at Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, AZ. 

1988 - Taught Forest Ecology (For. 310), Univ. of MT (with Dr. Paul Hansen) 

1988 - Taught Forest Ecology Lab (For. 315), Univ. of MT 

1988 - 1989 - Instructor for ecosystem concepts, classification, and vegetation monitoring in BMP 
Monitoring and Non-Point Source Pollution Workshops. Boise, ID and Reno, NV 

1990 - Instructor for land classification in Landscape Ecology Short Course, Univ. of MT. 

1991 -1997- Princ. Instruct. & Coordinator for annuaP'Ecology and Management of Forest 
Landscapes" Continuing Education Short Course, Univ. of MT. 

1992 -1997--Coordinafe new graduate course, "Forest Landscapes: Ecology and Management" 

1995- Co-developed a two-%veek module for Continuing Education in Ecosystem Management 

Program -"Integration of Landscape Ecology with Social System Structure, Function & Change." 

Recent Administrative Experience 

Director of Mission-Oriented Research Program, Univ. of MT, 1981-Present 

Associate Director of Montana Forest and Conservation Experiment Station 1990 to Present 

Director of Inland Northivest Growth and Yield Cooperative 1984-1993. 

Coordinator of Montana Riparian Association 1986 - Present 

Study Team Coord. -Flathead Cooperative Study on Forest Practices & Water Quality 1989-1991 
UM Coordinator— Landscape Ecology Integralion-Bitterrool EM Coop. Study. 1994 -Present 
Chair of Steering Committee-Western Montana Learning Center Program-1994 - Present 

Research Experience (USDA Forest Service, Intermountain Research Station) 

1961 - 64 - Assistant Silviculturist in "Silviculture of White Pine" Moscow, Idaho 
W64 - 67 - Associate Silviculturist in "Silviculture of White Pine" Moscow, Idaho 
1967 - 70 - Leader of "Silviculture of Larch & Spruce” re.search work unit, Missoula, MT 
1970 - 81 ■ Leaderof "Forest Ecosystems" research work unit, Missoula, MT 


Chair for two Ph.D. and six M.S. ; member of five Ph.D. and four M.S. committees. 
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N.ilipi-inl fl iiJ Intcrnatiofifll Standing 

Invited sj'eakcr at National SAF Conventions • 1975, 198(1, 1987, 1989 
Selected as USDA Forest Service Ecologist for USA-USSR Exchange Visits in 1976 
Presented paj.>er and attended lUFRO Meetings and Field Excursions in Oslo, Norway in 1976. 
Visited site classification experts in Stuttgart and Munich, West Germany in 1976. 

Invited speaker for Canadian Land Classification Symposium, Vancouver, B. C. in 1977. 

In\ ited speaker for the Second USA-USSR Man and Biosphere Reserve Symposium in 1981. 
Invited speaker for the Fifth Int. Forest Regen. at High Latt. Workshop, Fairbanks, AK in 1983 
hn ited .‘speaker for lUFRO Symp. on Site and Prod, of Fast Grow. Plant, in South Africa, 1984. 

Inx ited speaker for Ninth North American Prairie Conference, Moorehead, MN in 1^4. 

Invited speaker for lEA/BE Inten. Harv.-Long-term Product. Workshop, Georgetown, SC, m 1987. 
In\-ited speaker for Syni. on Land Class.. Based on Veg.: Appl. for Res. Mgl., Moscow, ID in 1987. 
hn ited speaker for Forest Soils Sj'mposium, Boise, ID in 1990. 

Invited speaker for Land Classification Symposium in Southwest, Charlotte, N.C. in 1991 
Tn\ ited speaker for National Workshop to Define Forest Sustainability, Reston, WV in 1992. 

Iin iled speaker for National Ecological Society Symposium, Madison, WI in 1993. 

Inx ited participant for National Vegetation Data Standards Workshop, Madison, W! in 1993 
Invited participant in National Vegetation Classification Organizing Comm., ESA, 1994 
Appointed to National Vegetation Classification Task Force, ESA, 1995 

Society Membership Offices Held 

Society of American Foresters Chairman of Section Natural Areas Committee (1966-67) 

Vice-chairman of National Ecology Working Group (1975-76) 
Regional coordinator for S.^F Co\’er Type Revision (1978-80) 
Chair-Elect of Montana SAF (1991) — Chair (1992 and 1993) 
Northwest Scientific Assoc. Chairman of Forestry Section (1967-68) 

Trustee (1970-73) 

Ecological Society of America 

National Vegetation Classification Organizing Committee, 1994 
National V'egetalion Classification Task Force, 1995 
Sigma Xi (National Scientific Society) 

Gamma Sigma Delta (National Honorary Society of Agriculture) 

Xi Sigma Pi (National Forestry Honorary) 

Publications — Approximately 50 peer-reviewed publications in Station Publications, Proceedings 
and Journals. 

Major Fields of Interest and Expertise 

riant Ecology (Vegetation, Site, and Land Classification), Soils, 

Timber Management (Silviculture), Multi-resource Evaluation and Planning 
Landscape Ecology and Management, Ecosystem Management 

Academic Experience (School of Forestry, University of Montana) 

1Q70 - 1981 - Faculty Affiliate - Guest lectures and graduate student committees 
1 981 • Pres. - Director of Mission-Oriented Research Program (currently 20 %) 

1984 - 1993. - Director of Inland Northwest Growth and Yield Cooperative. 

1 984 - Pres. - Adjunct Research Professor -Ecology and Silviculture (20 %) 

1986 - Pres. - Coordinator of Montana Riparian Association (5 %) 

1990 - Pres. - Associate Director of Montana Forest and Conservation Exper. Station (30 %) 

1994 - Pres. - UM Coordinator for Bitteroot Ecosystem Management Research Coop. (15%) 
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>c to cue? If you chink the' 
quesdon u academic, you haven’t heatd 
d« answcts lately.'-',: v.i-; 

At a time when forest management heeds crust and coopera- 
tion, the loudest voices w iiutead suspicious, accusatory, and 
self-serving. Some come from Americans outraged by what they 
say is mile after heart-wrenching mile of dmbetiands devastated 
by heavy cutdng— oncc-producuvc forcso turned into 
gully-washed wastelands left to bake in summer, erode in winter. 
Shoudng fiom the opposite extreme are business o\vners. family 
breadwiimers. and rural community leaders dismayed by 
hundreds upon thousands of acres of forest locked up, for now 
or forever. They envision trees dying and rotdng while the 
towm that depended on them waste away or, worse yet, burn up 
in catasoophic wildfires. 



BY JANE BRAXTON LITTLE 

logging driven by commeicialism.Timber induscry crit- 
ics have cynically applauded the referendum for“finaDy 
telling the truth” about the Siena Dub's philosophy. 

- And it won’t help in the long run, say'fixest managers aaoss 
the country. Reduced htuvesdng on federd lands simply puts 
more presure on private forests, inevitably forcing some owners 
to cut more trees dun they otherwise would or should. "People 
arc still using wood,” says Stan Hamilton, Idaho state forester. 
"Closing down the naaonal forests isn’t the answer.” 

The industry has fought back against the Sierra Qub's refer- 
endum, endoning a bill to replace the salvage rider with per- 
manent legislation allowing emergency forest health acdvides. If 
the Forest Health Protecdon and Restoradon Act u not passed, 
its sponsors grimly predict that entire towns and forest tracts 
throu^out the West will ^ up in the flames of wildfires. 


R NOt TO cut 


now to manage 

Land ownen and resource specialists dedicated to long-term 
hcaldiy ecosystems are scramUing to escape the mud slung in the 
name of forest management. They are cutdng some trees and not 
cutdng others, trusdng that consdenrious maiugemenc will pro- 
vide foresc and a range of tangible and intangible forest products 
well beyond any of their individual lives. But they are working 
in a polidcal maelstrom. Outraged facdons at both ends of the 
spectrum have unleashed their fiiastradon in a spate of legislation, 
referendums, and ballot initiatives. 

The timber industry convinced the 104th Congress to pass 
eme^ency legislation that, through the end of 1996, allows log- 
ging of salvage and certain green old-growrth tracts on national 
forest land without the normal appeals process. Anached to 
legislation responding to the Oklahoma City bombing, the 1995 
salvage rider authorizes the sale of millions of board-feee of tim- 
ber under condidons that may not meet current environmental 
standards. Opponents have dubbed it "losing without bws.” 

In apparent retaliation, Sierra Club members in April approved 
^ 'erendum advocating an end to all commential logging on 
pu^ucly owned lands. Led by a faction of militant memben, the 
"zero cut” iniriarive allows harvesting some trees and selling 
the material when it is justified by forest health. But the club 
policy now in effect calls for eliminating all national forest 


healthy forests 

"IfWashington continues to do nothing, disaster looms on 
the horizoa” w-arns Congressman Wally He^r (R-CA). one of 
the backers. Environmental opponenu call the argumenu “polit- 
ical hype” chat play on the public’s hysteria over fire. 

This cut-no-cut battle, focused in Washington, is being waged 
in nucrocosm in Maine over a measure placed on the November 
ballot by the group Ban Clearcuccing. Coordinated by Jonathan 
Carter, former Green Parry gubernatorial candidate, the referen- 
dum bans all clearcuccing and restricts timber harvests to a sec of 
strict standards that proponents say will return Maine’s northern 
forests to health. Governor Angus King has called it "a campaign 
CO shut down the Maine woods.” He called a special session of 
the legislature, which adopted a competing measure to appear on 
the November ballot. 

Ban Clearcuccing is "a draconian measure which deceives the 
people of the state of Maine, "says Vic Berardelli, a spokesman for 
the opposing Citizens for Healthy Forests and Economy. 

“We’re talking about the future of the forest," counters 
Carter. “This measure is a product of the timber industry’s 
inability to operate sustainably and out of respect for the 
public's interests." 

The polarized finger-pointing across the country has caused 
many forest professionals to return to the most basic question: 
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LS ev«r Aock Lako In Bucka Uak« WlldemMS, part of Calirernla’s 


Why care for forescs? That answer is simple, they say. Private or 
public, large or small, for«cs provide what Americans want sawlogs 
for construction, profis foe sharcholden of companies that work 
the forest, and solitude’ to inspire a poem; carbon storage and mar- 
bled munelec habitat; sugar pine shakes and specucular sunsets; 
biomass and birdsong. To keep, forescs healthy— to keep them at 
all — diverse factons will have to work hard and work together, 
says Kilby Beam, a Georgia landowner who manages 850 acres of 
nonindusmal fotest with his wife, Lynda. 


that the nadonaJ forests remained as a source of timber. Having 
diminished in the short-term their supply of private material to 
log, industry officials turned to the' 191 million acres tended by 
the U.S. Forest Service. Annual amber sales, which had averaged 
less then 2 billion board-feet a year during the agency^ first 
half-century, jumped to nearly 14 billion in the 1960s, based on 
sustained yield projecdons and goah. 

RecrearionaJ use of rudonal forescs increased along with log- 
gii^. By 1976 backpacken and skicn, anglers and hunters were 


caRe FOR pa 


"We’ve got to trust one another. There’s been a lot of false 
hopes, and people have done terrible things on both sides. But 
we’re going to his-e to try for the sake of the trees. Im't that what 
we have in common?’’ 

Trust among public forest advocates today may be as 
elusive as the proverbial hunted snipe, but it was once a given. 
For most of the century since the creadon of the narional forest 
system, the public has had confidence that its rimbered land was 
in good hands. Designed specifically for public interest, including 
proteedng amber supply and water quality, nadonal forests were 
only lightly harvested during the fine half of the century. After 
World War II dinber needs boomed, and by the 1950s, industrial 
timber ovviien had heavily cut their own private lands, knowing 


screaming into the woods at 20 dmes the numbers before and 
immediately after World War II. As their recrearional pursuits cook 
them, deeper into the forest, they became disturbed by w-hat they 
found. Many others who were upset were not environmental 
purists but ranchers, water disnict managers, and rural chamber of 
commerce leaden — people who had historically supponed devel- 
opment on public lands. They watched theL" livelihoods slough off 
like erosion ftom an overcut hillside. The combined outcry placed 
new demands on nadonal forest managers. Along with lumber 
and ocher wood products, the public insisted that national forests 
also provide for wildlife, watershed, and recreation. 

The agency did not oansform gracefully — or quickly, in 
part due to conflicting poLcy directions from Congress, which 
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continued to mindace high amber sale targets. Emironmental 
gfou' 'n the 1970$ and 19&us uuiiched a barrage oflawsuits to 
force .^mplianee with the law. Court decisions imposed more 
I and more restrictions on the Forest Service, culminating' in ’ 
. Federal Distria Judge William Dwyers 1991 opinion bn the 
northern spotted owl. Dwyer castigated the agency for its “ddib- 
erate and systeiiudc refusal" to comply with federal wnldlife laws. ' 
Coupled with new agency policy directives, logging on national 
forests all but stopped. 

I: was out of that impasse in the early 19905 that a bizarre 
breed of coalicioiu emerged, scarring in the Pacific Nonhwest. 
Lifelong enemies began reaching out to one another, finding a 
middle ground that both could accept. “Very sixange alliances 
began forming," says Sami Yassa, a sciendst with die Natural 
Resources Defense CounctL “People cook their lumps, but both 
sides decided to try." In California, chen-U.S. Forest Service 
Regional Forester Ron Stewart adopted a 1993 plan to protect 
the California sponed owl that relied on scientific data. It was a 
compromise for all sides, says Yassa, but they agreed to accept it. 

To develop a national vision for forest management over the 
next century, timber industry, academic, and environmental lead- 
ers gathered forest usen fiom all 50 states and the District of 
Columbia at the Seventh American Forest Congress held in 
Febry in Washington, DC. Despite their cavernous philo- 
sophicu differences, the 1,300 parridpancs found many areas of 
agreement in recommending where to cut and where not to cut. 

In this burgeoning climate of compromise and tentative trust, 
the salvage rider struck like a hurricane from hell. “It was 
the final blow that put people in a state of outrage and disillu- 
sionment," says Michael McCloskey, chairman of die Siern 
Club. lu response was the "zero cut" inici4dve.''There is a lack of 
confidence tliar com- 
merdal logging will ever 
be done in an environ- 
mentally protective way," 
McCloskey says. 

Lack of confidence pervades forest management today. For 
many land owners and forest professionals, it goes beyond 
endemic distrust of particular polirical adversaries to include poLt- 
ical solutions in general. If the years of in-fighdng and wafiling 
government policies have had any long-term benefit, it may be 
in the reaction from on-the-ground forest managers. Frusciaced 
by the polarity and exhausted by the indecision, forest owners 
from woodlots in Tennessee to million-acre naccs in Oregon are 
turning to the elements fundamental to the future of focescs: soil, 
watef., trees. They are focusing on natural resources. 

“We’ve been going about it backwards,” says Laurel Ames, 
executive director of the Sierra Nevada Alliance, a coalition of 
regional environmental groups. Jobs and the local economy arc 


critical; the threat of wildfire is not all hysteria; species are truly 
being endangered by loss of habitat. But die solutions that will 
keep Konomies healthy, communities safe, and wildlife protect- 
r • ed begin with the resources in the woods. “We have to figure out 
how to deal with the forests first, then the rest," Ames says. 

I': .:..To shift the I r. focus to forest plants and animals, 

, managen are relying more and more on local people whose 
experience spans several decades and whose caring transcends 
politics. Their expertise combines with a willingness to solve 
problems on the ground, allowing new approaches and tech- 
niques. “Things are happening locally.” says Tom Nebon, chief 
forester for Sierra Pacific Industries. 

As a c^fotinder of the Quincy Library Group, one of dozens of 
community alliances (4« “The Quincy Library Croups'’ January/ 
February J995), Nelson is working with local environmencaliso, 
elected officiab, and business owners to implement a plan that steers 
salvage logging into areas of national forests surrounding small 
towns. The plan b designed to produce material for local sawmilb 
while making the towns safer against the threat of wildfire. 

“We can't manage natural resources on the Western slope of die 
Sierra Nevada from inside the V^ashington beltway,” Nebon says. 

To guarantee their fores: ecosystems survive to benefit future 
generations, managers are turning more and more to science. Soil 
studies are determining the effect of ground cover on nitrogen 
content and the quandtj' of timber a site can produce. Climate 
studies are measuring forests’ potential to store carbon and the 
long-term effects on ^obal warming Fire studies are estabUshing 
optimum temperatures for low-intensity burns that return woods 
to a more natural state. More of the science b aimed at long-term 
forest healdi, sustainability, and functioning ecosystems. 

By applying sdentiffe research and local knowledge to 
improve collaboration and knowledge among the local commu- 
nity. foresa can support local economies without negative 
impacts on the ecosystem.' 
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"We need to be conserx'ative and long- 
term in our approach but not stupid about 
the real economic pressures on a forest," says 
Richard Donovan, director of Smart Wood. 

His nonprofit company is vsorking toward 
sustainable forest management worldwide 
through technical assessment, monitoring, and 
evaluation of forest ecosystems that certify 
“green” products fiom qualifying forests. 

The goal of managing forests for ftiture 
generations has prompted the American 
Forest and Paper Association to bunch its 
own program, the Sustainable Forestry 
Initiative. “We have an interest in sustainable 

forestry-^ nonomit irtcrcs, „ well a , Pp „pppP„ ^ 

deep interest in the ennronment,” says Luke ln»p«et» an aft-ajad stand... 

Popovich, an association spokesman. WTien it was co 

In 1995 the as s ocl a t i on began requiringcom- privately owned 

pliance with its Susmnable Forestry Initiative as a condidon of cerdficadon unc 

membership for the appro.'dmately 200 trade groups, forest Indus- company is ma 
try and paper companiei it represents. Ten dropped out; 17 others program that pri 
did not meet the minimum standards. Members certify- them- accomplishments 
selves according to guidelines developed by the AFfitPA. An Depot with a 19 

independent advisory panel may also make an on-site inspection In c e n t r 

to analj-ze their data. forest surroundir 

Along with setting new standards for its , . . 


of the long-term satisfaction of managing a 
susuinable eco$>-stem. Collins' 94,000-acTe 
mixed coni&r Alimror Forest in northeastern 
California has produced 30 million board-feet 
a year for 50 yean without clearcucs or herbi- 
cides. It retains the hush of an old-growth 
forest while supporting a local sawmill. 

“We think what we are doing makes sense 
for the forest and the community,” says Larry 
Potts, general manager of the company's 
Chester, California, operation. 

Still, the company asked for an independent 
analysis to be sure. The eight-month evalua- 
tion used a comprehensive forest conservation 
VJanag.1 Larry PotU SCO""* developed by Scientific 

1— Certification Systems (SCS) of Oakland. 

When it was completed in 1993, CoUiri Pine became the first 
privately owned forest in North America to earn independent 
certification under the SCS forest conservation program. The 
company is marketing its lumber through a Home Depot 
program that promotes products with certified environmenul 
accomplishments. President Clinton honored Collins and Home 
Depot with a 1996 award for sustainable development. 

In central Massachusetts, managers of a 
forest surrounding Quabbin Reservoir believe their long-term 
■ ■ goal of a healthy ecosystem will pro- 


members, AF&PA is conducting training high-quahey water for their 

sessions for loggers that introduce ISTHCFOReSt 2.5 million customen in Boston. They 
principles of hydrology, riparian habiut have asked Smart Wood to evaluate 


have asked Smart Wood to evaluate 
protections, and basic Ens-iionmcntal Protection Act requirements. their 58,000-acre forest to validate a sentegy that includes some 
Including logges is critical to the future of foresB, says Popovich. intensive management within the watershed. The Massachusetts 

“With all the intentions in the world and all the politics by our Audubon Society has criticized the plan. 

green detractors, at the end of the day we're not going to improve Over the years, the predominantly white pine and red oak 

forests if the logger on the ground doesn’t get the message." forest around Quabbin has become an even-aged stand vulner- 

Not eveiyone is endiusiastic about the Sustainable Forestry able to insect infestation and hurricanes. Divenicy would make 

Initiative. Yassa, the NRDC sdendst, is among those who have it more resilieni, says Thom Kyker-Snowman, a natural resource 

challenged the timber industry program as a self-serving agenda specialist with the state division of watenhed management His 

that will do little to assure long-term forest health. Bta Smart Wood long-term plan includes cutting half-acre openings in the old 

direaorDonovanviewsit as apositive trend. "Even the mostcon- stands to allow young trees to develop. On southeast-fadng 

servative elements in industry are talHr^ about sustainability. It's slopes near reservoir outlets, these young sands are disaster insur- 

focusing on the forest — saying what nuRers is the forest.” ance'. If a hurricane flacteiu an even-aged stand, both nutrients 

. Some marugers who have been committed to loi^-term forest and sediment will wash into the water, degrading it for up to five 

health for decades ate beginning co ...and watches a tagging operation at Its Almanor Forest In years. But the young forest will be 
enjoy the payoffi. The benefits vary esrtnlerJ as sustalnsble. spared, continuing its aggressive growth 

.—-.u .u-; — .-i_t — — : — reducing the loss of nutrients. 

“It's controveraal to say we can im- 
prove on nature’s design... But we beLeve 
we can practice forest management 
intensively and not only not disturb 
[mitinucJ on page 3 i] 


with tbeit particular objectives, tanging 
from the beauty of fall color to die 
black ink of a bottom line. 

Collins Pine Co. reaps commercial 
success and national recognition on top 

22 American Fob-ests 
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To Cut or Not to Cot [eMtiitutJ from page 22J 
die wi«r quality, but actually improve it” Sman Wood s evalua- 
>n is scheduled for completion lace this year. 

The benefits of a long-term forest management plan go well 
beyond a glass of good water in Boston. They include economic 
prosperity for private timber companies and for rural 
economies. They include rich habitat for w'ell-stocked plants and 
animals as well as those that are endangered. Some ecosystems 
are improved by cutting, others by no cutting. 

For Kirby and Lynda Beam, sound forest management is sim- 
ply die return for the prisilege of owniing the land. Their forest 
near Savannah was Georgia's first stewardship fiu-m under a gov- 
ernment program promoting sustainable forest management. 
They harvest some stands heavily; some land diey will not even 


cross wich a bicycle. The Beams' goal is to do well by the resources 
they inherited. Their grandson represeno the seventh generation 
CO walk duou^ the trees to the creek and know chat his grand- 
parents, and theirs before them, stood on die same piece of dirt. 

"For him to look at that forest and think it's like diac because 
that’s how God made it — chat’s foolishness,” says Kirby. “What 
we have today and what he wall have is because of the way we 
managed. We’ve got CO do a good job.” 

For forests to continue to supply both ungible and intangi- 
ble products to an ever-demanding public, forest professionals 
must work together on die ground they manage. By focusing on 
the trees, the water, and the soil, they can make the decisions 
about where to cut and where not to cut, which will sustain 
forests as complete ecos>’stems into the distant future. AF 


, ? 

..'Fo rest, H ea It h as 

^ ; '.fc.ln 1994,- after two years of scientific work expionng: "forest 

w-i.— -.Hi. ' . * ' . r ' 

ecosystem healthMssues^ in the Iniand .West and Northern : 
Rockies.’ American Forests nxHjnted a public Infbrtnabon cairb* 
' paign focusing on conditions that differed from histone patterns.-^ 
Aj- Marw of the re^n s frxests now. were mu^ more dense and : 
■ ' characterized by historically less dominant speoes..*i(S.i.;/riii.' •' 
>Tv "-v ^ 


P o I i t i c a l F o o t b a 1 1 ■ 

— < > V '■ ^ ^ - "-v 

■ ■ in 1995'S poficy detote, “confusing. the- forest'^heaith Issue 

orf- ^ ^ f 

.r and diverting attention from crltica] questions about restoring 
t - ^ S , ^ V ' ^ ^ 

forest ecosystems ., ^ r >• 

ii--'-:-. Erroneously citing forest health restoration as a key purpose. ^ 
the new Congress soon passed a legislative nder to expedite sak?^ 


i^.vage losing. It. -also; permitted^ fogging ^f;^s<^,,^cqn^6y<^'ai^ 
tr-. . d coricluded that an increasif« hufiian presence and actn^-i-sTif old^owtNforest timber safes?: Environmentafists attack^ call-^ 


: responsible. The most significant reason: the exclusion of wlldfiie.?'’'^grew more pontical,' we lost the oppoftuniQi -- — *' 

S:whlch'ftir centunes had shaped and maintained the regions“-i. health restoration policies aixJ practices, Including thinning or the^j 
„ ■” ~v3 '-A* "" t tsc "■ *- rtr 

ts-. forest ecosystems. An Informed public di^ssion of forest ec^ use of prescnbed fire as a tool In fire^ependent forests. The whv J. 

f-r*- -» v.--- . f--." •v-'v'S'v' ►», 

• system health, we believed, was the first step In a long process dow on_ our teachable moment slammed shut,' and .not even-T,t 

^ ^ k’ -t r V^> /Av,.~ , 

of restqifog mae vigorous, resHient and yes, healthy condctions^^. 1996 s widespre^ fires could n 

vSr^r^At ther^^ of the'House'AgrkwIture Cornmtttee. we began One' Important way Aacrican Foresrs fo nw a^r^lng tbe.>rj 
% work on legIsJation to address the rfste these conditons posed, r .. issue is In partnership wi^ regional groups, in places where forv 
engs^r^ national environmental and forest Industry representa- est health Is a widely perceived concern., Ii^nor&em Calift^la 
r-tves. After some progress, the dscussions hit several obst»Ies vt and southem_ Oregon,> .we have been . working vnth the. LeadX^ 
‘.;^: and ciSs^ down.v Then came the : el^ons 'of : 1994. . new Partnership Group,! consortium of 10 comi^nivbas^ 

r- CongreMional leadership, and a very differwt political climate.-- ' l?* zations whose'members range from., ermronmental. to forest-jg 
The extensive and destrucfrve wildfires In 1994 provided a r. : Industry groups. We are participating in, and learning from, 

4''^ » A wu < ' , t r ^ 

lif ‘teachable moment,'%.wt>en we could get media attention; We efforts to address forest health In their.re&on,.and we .re Mping 5 a 

^ *.•*»• ^ ^ C. 

sought a raicy debate iwut the risks that altered ft>rest condi-. r-. them bring these Issues and solutions to national .attentfoa In S 

* tfons posed to both natural resources-^ncluding wildlife, fishr%; the currentpoficyenvfronment, and perhaps beyond, wwl^wm:^ 
„ «. s.’ 
water and soil, as well as treesr^-and human communities. Arxl a;- communitybased groups may be the. most promising 

we wanted to spotlight ways forest ecosystems might be restored j.-- n»«rtivrftff natural re.aniima 


.':^'*within a range of nornnal^histonc patterns 
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debate erupted over the millions of acres of t.-k-'^i’^v^dir^s'of the Lead Partnership'GrotS PoU^idtabf^on 

■ *'V'’ V*" 


Grouo Poundtab/e on>: 


forest that had burned and how to capture , the remaining 
economic value of the burned trees, prevent further damage, 
- and rehabilitate the fore^.-'Salv^e k^ng* took center st 2 ge 
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